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Terms. 


The Valley Farmer is published on the first of 
each month, and will hereafter contain thirty-six 


large octave pages, and will be offered at the fol- 
lowing 
Reduced Rates: 


Single copy, one year, $1 00 
Four copies, 3 00 
Seven “ " 5 00 
Fifteen “ “ 10 00 


<3 Payments, in all cases, must be made in 
advance. Remittances may be made by mail at 
our risk. 

<$"Postmasters and Country Merchants are 
authorized to act as Agents, and every friend of 
the enterprise is respectfully requested to aid in 
extending its circulation, by inducing bis neigh- 


bors to subscribe to clubs. 


we Advertisements will be inserted in the ad- 
vertising sheet, which forms a cover for each 
number, at reasonable rates. 








CULTURE OF FLAX. 


Mr. Henry T. Blow of this city has placed in 
our handsa letter from a cultivator in Illinois, 
asking information in regard to the cultivation 
of Flax for seed. Perhaps we cannot better 
serve ourreadersthan to answer these iuquiries 
in the order in which they are put. 

1. Whatkind of ground is the best suited for 
it? 

The best soil is a rick loam, but it will do well 
on almost any soil,except sand, provided it be dry 
it does net do so well on low lands, or on the 
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borders of swamps. In fact almost any of the 
prairie lands of the west wlll produce good crops 
if pcoperly prepared. A good wheat is generally 
a good flax soil; and arich sod, which has long 
lain in pasture or meadow, well plowed and rot- 
ted, is best for it. 

2. What time is best to sow it. 

The earlier itis sown in the spring after the 
ground is fit to work the better. 

3. How much seed to be sown to the acre when 
it is sown for seed alone ? 

From 20 to 30 quarts, If more seed is sown 
a greater quantity of fibre will be produced, b ut 
less seed. 

4. What is the proper time to harvest it ? 

If required for seed it should be le/t standing 
until the first seeds become well ripened. 


5. Whatisa fair average crop?—how much 
seed to the acre? 
From 15 to 25 bushels, 


Flax succeeds best after corn or potatoes, 
orsuch crops as have been cultivated the year 
preaious so as to destroy the weeds. Theground 
cannot be too rich, yet it must not be made so by 
manuring the flax ground with manures filled 
withseeds of grass and weeds, which would de- 
stroythe crop. The gronnd should be well 
plowed and thoroughly pulverised by dragging 
before sowing, and very lightly dragged or bush- 
edin afterward:. The seed being small, it must 
not be placed deep in the ground. 

A bushel of flax seedis raised as easily as a 
bushel of wheal; is as sure a crop; and will bring 
from 20 to 40 per cent morein this market. 

Eastern agriculturists sometimes sow Flax and 
Barley together, with very good results. The 
Berkshire Culturist gives an account of such a 
crop. 

“Tt was raised by Mr. Reed Mills, of South 
Willamstown, Mass. Last spring, he sowed an 
acre and ahalfof ground with three bushals of 
barley and one of flax-seed, worth one dolla: 
per bushel—the whole being worth thirty-six 
dollars and fouteen cents. From this deducting 
the expenses of cultivation, interest on land, &c. 
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eleven dollars fifiy cents, anet profit was left of 
twenty-four dollars sixty-fonr cents, 

A manufacturer of Linseed oil, writes to the 
Albany Cultivator as follows; 


““I have for anumber of yeats, been in the prac- 
tice of loaning flax seed to sow, for the purpose 
of obtaining a supply of seed for manufacturing 
into oil. For the last three years the average 
yield has not exceeded ten from one, which is. 
indeed‘ a very ordimary yield. I have knowa 
farmers who had thirty to one, but it is consid- 
éFed a good return if one bushel produced twen- 
ty. 

I recently purchased from Mr. Lawrence Gar- 
dener, cf Charlton, Saratoga county, N. Y. a lit- 
tle short of twenty bushels, which he raised 
among his barley, from alittle more than a peck 
sown. Mr, Gardenerassured me that the flax 
by no means interferred with the growth and 
yield of the barley—that it did not interfere with 
the harvesting, but ou the contrary it kept the 
barley so togetherjas to renderthe harvesting less 
difficnli. 


- 
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THE EDITOR ON FOOT. 
BLOW’S LEAD AND OIL FACTORY, 





It is our desire, as it is our intention, if cireum- 
stances will permit, during the passage of this 
year, to spend some portion of our time in visit- 
ing among the farmers and gardeners, and such 
establishments or manufactories as present points 
of interest to those for whom we write—the far- 
mers and cultivators of this great Valley. As 
we do this, we shall note down, from moath to 
month, such things as attract our attention, and 
which may serve either as exainples to be follow- 
ed, or as beacons of warning, accordingly as 
they may seem to deserve. Our notions of dig- 
nity do net prevent us from making use of the 
powers of locomotion which nature has given us, 
anid therefore we always travel in the manner 
which suits us best, with little regard to appear- 
ances. 


Among the many important manufacturing es- 
tablishments, which, during our iesidence in St. 
Louis, have sprung up here, creating a market 
at home for the produee of the farmer, and fur- 
nishing him in return, articlesof convenience or 
comfort, of superior quality and at reasonable 
rates, perhaps there is none that is of more im- 
portance to the agriculturis!, than the white lead, 
linseed oil, and castor oil factory of Mr. Henry 
T. Brow. Especia!!y is this true as it relates to 
such farmers as pursue the system of a variety of 








crops, and de not confine their labors to the pro- 
duction of one or two great staples. We know 
not when we have been more gratified and inter- 
ested than during a short visit which we made a 
few days ago to this establishment; which we 
may remark will repay any one for his troubie 
who chooses to visit it. 

Mr. Blow’s works are located on Clark avenue, 
near§ Tenth street, and occupy ground from 
which the buildings were all burnt off about a 
twelve month ago. At that time the old works 
were all consumed, together with immense quan- 
tities of beans, seed, &c., the entire loss being 
some $80,000. Since then has been erected pro- 
bably the most complete establishment of the 
kind to be found in the United States. 

The buildings are substantial brick and stone 
structures ; the machinery of the most beautifu! 
and perfect form and finish, and all admirably 
adapted to the purpose, 

We learned from the gentlemanly proprietor, 
who kindly took us through the premises, that the 
entire cost af these works, including the ground, 
was about $135,000; that they gave constant 
employment to 120 men, and that they wonld do 
business to the amount of $500,000 per annum. 

This whole establishment is an honor to its en- 
terprising proprietor, to our fair city, and no less 
so to the mechanicsand craftsmen of St. Louis, 
efor to his praise beit said, Mr. B. makes ita ru 
tosend abroad for nothing that can be obtained a! 
home. 

Inone place we were shown thirty thousand 
dollar’s worth of linseed vil, imported directly 
from Great Britain, to be used in the manulac- 
tureof white lead. This importation was made 
not because of any want of capacity in the es- 
tablishment to manufacture all the oil required, 
anda surplus for market, but because the seed 
could not be obtained in the country. Here isa 
subject worthy the attention of farmers, Thir- 
ty thousand dollars sent abroad by a single indi- 
vidual for an article which will grow luxariently 
upon any of the broad lands of tie west. And 
moreover this imported article will all be used in 
the manufacture of white lead, which will nearly 
all be purchased and used by the people of the 
west, and we were assured by Mr. Blow that he 
could have paid $1 50 per bushel for flax seed, 
manufactured the oil, and then have sold it for 
five thousand dollars less than he can sell his 
importation and make money by the transaction. 
Think of these things, ye who think there is no 
profit in any kind of farming but in raising pork 
orwheat. We tell youthat ordinarily flax seed a: 
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one dollar and a quarter a bushel is a more profit- 
able crop than wheat at eighty cents; yet who 
will agree to pay that price for wheat of the next 
barvest? while Mr. Blow will contract to pay at 
least one dollar and twenty cents per bushel for 
any quantity of flax seed. 

In a previous article we have spoken of the 
cultivation of flax seed, aud we wish such of our 
farmer friends as have had experienee in its pro- 
duction, would communicate through the Valley 
Farmer the result of that experience. 

As we were leaving the factory in company 
with the proprietor, we encountered a farmer, 
who was driving his heavily laden waggon down 
Tenth street; when the following conversation 
passed, which we have recorded for the benefit 
of such others as may desire the information 
sought by the farmer. 

Farmer.— Hello, stranger! is this the road to 
the castor oil factory? 

Blow.—Yes, sir; just turn to the right at the 
next corner. 

F.—Do they buy these beans there now, and 
how much do they give? 

B.—They will buy all you have, and pay you 
one dollar and ten cents a bushel. 

F.—Well, will they take my beans and then 
sen | me way down town with a scratch of paper 
for my money,,to some man who will pay me in 
bank rags? 

B—No; you will be paid at the factory as soon 
as you deliver yout beans, in good hard silver, 
or gold, if you preter it. 

F.—Thank you. Good day, 

B.—Good day, sir. 





THE HOMESTEAD EXEMPTION. 


The subject of exempting the homestead, 
to a fixed amount in value, from attachment, 
is attracting much attention in most parts 
of the community; and a number of States 
have already passed laws to this effect. In 
some States provision is also made that the 
husband shall not transfer the homestead, 
of the same limited amonnt without con- 
sent of his wife. 

We think that judicious laws upon this 
subject would have salutary effect on the 
prosperity and general happiness of the 
community. The effect would not be gen- 
erally to prevent the creditor from payin 
his debts, but enable him finally to discharge 
them, by having a house for himself and 
family. By being protected legally as 


though he was a man, and his family regar- 
ded as being worthy of the kind considera- 

tion of society end of law. 

With the homestead exemptiou a man 

and his family may and will work in order 
to procure a dear and sacred spot, which 
they may call “‘sweet home,” around which 
the family circle may cluster, and live in 
harmoney and comfort, sheltered from the 
rude blast and:inclement skies, and the 
still ruder blasts of the law. Besides the 
exertions of the husband and father to em- 
bellish and render delightful that spot that 
is ever dear to the heart, his wife and chil- 
dren, also, lend their aid in the planting of 
tree, shrubs, and beautiful flowers to adorn 
that home which they may cal! their own, 
and which cannot be wrested from them 
by any adverse fortune. While the foxes 
have holes, andthe birds of the air have 
nest, and our beasts of the stall have com- 
fortable quarters, and are well fed, shall it 
be said that the man of misfortune, his wife 
and children, perhaps suffering also under 
the “ills which flesh is heir to,” have not 
have not where to lay thier heads, but in 
penury, and friendless, must be turned to 
“the pelting of the pittiless storm ;”’ and 
perhaps exposed to the scorn of less worthy 
persons, who at that time may chance to be 
at the top of the revolutionary wheel of for- 
tune. 

What will be the effect afthe homestead 
exemption? The man who is reduced to the 
necessity of claiming it, cannot get trusted 
so readily. Very well, let him endure 
this disadvantage rather than peril the dear 
home of his family. 1fhe cannot live with- 
out trust when he has a good house and a 
few acres of land, how can he live when his 
house and credit, and as many vainly think, 
his reputation aie gone. Better never be 
trusted, than make a debt that will as sure- 
ly sweep away his happy home. as an av- 
alanch or an impetuous stream from the 
mountains. 

The person who trusts aman witha 
view of taking from him and his family 
that shelter to which they fondly cling as the 
iony dear spot on earth, should never be 
indulged by putting the gripes of the law 
Inhis grasping hand. Leta man gain his 


home, economize and live within his means, 
and not injudiciously, asisthe case with 





many, contract debts unnecessarily, and as 
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is sometimes the case for purposes worse 
than useless and then his worthy family 
have to suffer, perhaps through life, the 
consequence of his indiscretion. The gen- 
aral welfare of the community requires that 
the unfortunate should not be *“tkicked still 
a peg lower,” and the number «f paupers 
increased.—WV. E. Farmer. 


an 


}; NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


Fesrvuary is so called from the Roman 
custom of burning expiatory sacrifices, Feb- 
rualia; the Saxons called it Sprout-kele, be- 
cause the kale, or cabbage began to sprout; 
and also Solmonath, or pancake-month, be- 
cause cakes were offered tothe sun. 

In this Jatitude we are usually frost- 
bound until the close of this month; such 
incidental labor as is referred to under the 
head of January may still be pursued; it is 
however well to have the heavy hauling 
executed before this.month is far advanced, 
else an early spring may rendei it imprac- 
ticable; in this district where the land is 
clayey and retentive of water, the roads are 
then in an unfit state for travel, and the hu- 
tnane man will not by any unnecessary post- 
ponement weary his team; the prudent man 
will not, for it draws upon his pocket, 

As this month advances the evidences of 
approaching spring admonish the husband- 
man to have all things ready for action, he 
will look after his plows and harness and 
see that all his implements sre in working 
order, every thing in its place and ready for 
use. 

The reference to plows reminds us of 
the many candidates for the farmer’s favor. 
each professing to be better than his neigh- 
bor; some claim to be suited to all soils and 
to all work, others boast they are self sharp- 
eners, and never need the blacksmith’s help- 
ping hand,—the latter undoubtedly have a 
great advantage. 

The quality of the implement we use is 
of much importance, and all willreadily ad- 
mit that many are illy adapted to their in- 
tended purposes,—some of us have not 
made this discovery without feeling our 
pockets tingle, despite the florid praise of 
those whose interest indived the puff that 
misled us, in the purchase, 

During all this month your stock will 
need more careful attention than during 








any other of the whole twelve. If your 
working cattle and horses now get thin and 
weak they will be.unfit for the spring work, 
which must soon be commenced. And 
the animals with young—see that they are 
provided with good food, and plenty of it, 
with warm bedding, and are not worried or 
teazed by vicious animals yarded with them. 
The food for such animals should be au- 
tricious rather than hearty, and as the pe- 
riod of parturition approaches they should 
be sheltered with additional care. For 
three or four weeks before they bring forth, 
their food should be of such a nature as will 
mpart strength to them and their offspring, 
and at the same time promote the secrtion 
of milk. Brewers’ grain, or wheat bran 
from the mills where they can be obtained, 
are among the cheapest articles that can be 
used. They may be fed to cows at the 
rate of a peck for each cow per day, be- 
fore calving, and a half bushel por day af- 
terwards. Sheep may be fed from one to 
three quarts per day. When these articles 
cannot be had, a little corn or oats for sheep, 
and for cows corn meal, atthe rate of from 
two to four quarts each per day, will be 
beneficial. A few carrots will greatly fa- 
vor the secretion of milk both in cows and 
sheep, and may be given with advantage in 
addition to the corn or meal. 

If not already done, cut and haul all the 
fencing stuff you need, mortice snd shape 
the posts, split and point the rails, in readi- 
ness to put up as soon as the season will 
admit. See that substantial gates are made 
andj hung atthe entrance of every field or 
yard on your farm. Cut and pile your 
summer fuel, if not done before. 

Carefully examine your barns, slables, 
and other out buildings, as well as your own 
dwelling, and see that all necessary repairs 
are promptly made. 

Provide your hens with warm, comfort- 
able houses and convenient poles to roost 
upen; and if you wish them to lay well, 
keep their apartments and nests clean. Al|- 
low them to have constantly before them 
plenty of gravel, clam or oyster shells, as 
well a heap of wood or coal ashes, brick 
dust, and finely pounded old mortar, or lime 
to roll or dust themselves in. Give them 


water, boiled mashed potatoes, mixed with 
Indian meal, and a little fresh meat of some 
kind, finely chopped. 
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Simple in its construc- 
tion, and combining all 
the good qualities of other 
cylindrical churns with 
this additional advantage, 
that the revolving dasher 

can be taken out in a mo- 
~~~ ment, any time it is requi- 

KendalPs Cauras ved to be cleansed. They 

vee are light and portable and 
may be placed upon a bench or a table and 
operated by achild. These churns are sold 
by Plant & Salisbury, at $2 50 to $10, ac- 
cording to size. 





~ 





To Make Borrer in tue Winter. — 

In some parts of the country, the country 
the art of making butter, in the winter is 
very imperfectly understood. Indeed ma- 
ny good dairy women suppose it is abso- 
lutely impracticable to make it at that sea- 
son. Now in some places, at least some 
in New England. it is constantly practised, 
and the process is as familiar as that of ma- 
king butter in May or October. The short 
history of it is this ; 

The cows should be stabled, and fed on 
good sweet hay, and if provender is added 
so much the better. Instead of keeping the 
milk in a warm place, it should be kept in 
a cold one, and no matter how soon it free- 
zes. Freezing will separate the cream 
much more perfectly than it will rise with- 
out, and it is taken off with much less trou- 
ble. When the cream is churned, the churn 
should notbe placed too near the fire. The 
ordinary warmth of the kitchen will be suf- 
cient. Too much heat will destroy both the 
complexion and flavor of the butter. It will 
require a little more time in churning, than 
it does in warmer weather; and that is all 
the real difficulty in making as good butter 
in January, as can be made at any season of 
the year. 

Butter cured with one half ounce of com- 
mon salt, one-fourth ounce salt petre, one- 
fourth ounce ef moist sngar, pounded to- 
gether and used in the proportion of one 
ounce to the pound of butter, will on trial 
be foundto keep any length of time, and 
have a much fiver flavor than when salted 
in the usual manner. 





2A white gunpowder, said to be more pow- 
erful then the black, has heen manufactured in 
England, 


SCOURS IN SHEEP. 

Will any of yout numerous subscribers in- 
form the readers of the Wool Grower what will 
cure sheep or lambs of the scours, as that dis- 
ease is very common at thisseason of the year, 
and as yet I have found no cure. 

Yours, L. Boyp. 


The scours isa kind of ardent purging or di- 
arrceha, brought about by sudden changes of food 
and exposure to rough weather, 

The best and surest remedy against the evil 
under all circumstances, is known by the name 
ol English “Sheep’s Cordial,” and is prepared as 
follows. 

“Take of prepared chalk one ounce, powder- 
ed catechu half anounce, powdered ginger two 
dractime, and powdered opinm half a drachm; 
wix them witha halfa pint of peppermint water 
—give two or three table spoonfuls morniag and 
night to a grown sheep, and hall that quantity to 
a lamb. 


Mr. Randal in his excellent work on sheep 
husbandry, gives the following simple remedy:— 

“If the om: rging is severe, and especially il any 
mucus is observed with the faces, the feculent 
matter should be removed from the bowels by 
some gentle cathartic—as a half a drachm of 
rhubarb, or an ounce of linseed oil, or half an 
ounce of epsom salts toa lamb, This should al- 
was be followed by an astringent, and in nine ca- 
ses out of ten the latter will serve in the first in- 
stance. I generally administer say, 1-4 oz. of 
prepared chalk in a halfa pint of tepid milk, onca 
acday for two or three days, atthe end of which 
and frequently after the first dose, the purging 
will have ordinarily abated or entirely ceased. 

ANOTHER Remepy.—We findin one of our 
exchanges the following remedy against this dis- 
ease, which may be valuable to our correspon- 
dents, 


In scours, the surface evaporates too little of 
the moisture, and should be relaxed by diffusa- 
ble stimulents in the form of ginger tea. The 
treatment that I have found the most successful, 
isas follows: Tkke 4 ozs, raw linseed oil—2 oz. 
of lime water—mix. Let this quantity be given 
to the sheep on the first appearance of the above 
disease; the quantity will suffice for a lamb. Give 
about a wine-glass full of ginger-tea at intervals 
of four hours. Let the animal be fed on gruel, 
or mashes of ground meal. If the above treat- 
ment fails to arrest the disease, add half a tea- 
spoonful of powdered bayberry bark to each wine 





glass oftea. If the extremeties are cold, rub 
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them with a tincture of capsicum, 
The feeding of pine boughs we have former- 
ly practiced and found to be useful. 


the earth around so as to keep the air out whe, 
finished; then put a frame over it, 16 feet by 12 


Pine has | the post 8 inches thick thick, boarded with inc}, 


a revulsive action on the skin, is stimulent and | boards and filled with tan; a floo- on top, abou: 
diuretic, and if used occasionally might be the | ten inches tan on that, and thed a middling stee,, 
means of preventing many forms of disease in| shed roofioards, I hada partition made throng) 


animals. 








AcricuLtturat Cortece.—The Committee 


appointed by the Legis!ature of this State to ma- 
ture aplan ofan Agricultaral College, have re- 
ported on thesame. A farm of 600 acres is to be 
connected with the College, and each pupil isto 


work on it four hours every day. The cost of 


tuition and board is reckoned at $100 a year. 

To carry out the plan of instruction, as laid 
down by the Committee, the following Profes- 
sors are required, 

A Professor of Chemistry and Chemical Man- 
ipulation; of Natural History and Mineralogy; 
of Mathematics, Engineering, and practical Sur- 
veying; of Botany and Horticulture; of History, 
Law, and General Science, of Veterinary Art and 
Anatomy. A farmeristo have charge of the 
farm and stock—a gardener, carpenter, mason and 
blacksmith, constantly employed, with a view of 
giving practical knowledge of arts so essential 
in the management of the farm. The course of 
instruction will occupy three years. 

We hope this enterprise may not feil of a trial; 
to promote the health ofthe students, and store 
their minds with common sense, practical know- 
ledge, and business habits; also that college stu- 
dents may thus learn how to apply their educa- 
tion to something in industrial life besides ma- 
king sermons, pills, briefs, thereby crowding the 
learned professions, nnder the mistaken idea that 
educated men must be provided for in a ‘profes - 
sion.”? 

This is one of the errors of the age, which 
such a college would serveto correct, by making 
labor honorable in public estimation, as it is in 
reality. By combining education and industry, 
both would be advanced. To boys generally we 
say, get an education to qualify you for farming, 
and be proud of at, for ilis the noblest of occu- 

pations.—[ Phrenological Journal. 





A Cueap Icre-Hovuse.—A correspondent of 
the Louisville Chronicle, over the Signature of a 
“Dutch Farmer,” gives the following simple and | 
cheap plan of making an ice-house for farm and | 
family use:— 

“Two years ago, I built an ice-house by dig- | 
ing about two feet in the ground, and putting | 


the short way, cuttihg off five feet for the milk- 
house, leaving the ice-house 11 by 12, and 10 feet 
deep. 

“There is a door 21-2 feet square on the north 
side near the upper floor, to fill the ice in. The 
ice is cut into blocksas bigas can be easily 
handled easily, and some broke fine to fillin and 
around the sides. 1 put no straw around the 
sides, but fiill astight as I can, and then shut it 
up till April or May, when it has melted away 
from the sides about three or four inches, then | 
put saw dust on the top abont four inches thick 
and iat it run down the sides to cover the ice ali 
over with saw dust. 

“We had plenyy of icetill winter, after using 
it the whole suammer through. In hay and har- 
vest, we take a can full of water and threw in a 
chunk of ice and take it to the field—this wil! 
keep cool half a day; and if there are a good ma- 
ny hands, we take, some chuuks of ice along in 
the morning to the field, wrapped up in flannel. 
and that will keep all day; then whenever we get 
a can full of water we throw in a piece or ice, 
and in this way we have cooled water all day. 

“The whole cost of my ice house and milk- 
house did not exceed forty dollars, and I would 
not do without one for five times the cost,” 





The Cincinnati Star relates the following an- 
ecdote of young gentleman of the south, who ex- 
pended a large fortune—money, negroes, every- 
thing, in a course of intemperance and profii- 
gacye 
He had just paid a last year’s grog bill of $800. 
One day he was walking in the street very leisur- 
ly, when seeing a physiciin on the opposite side, 
he called out to him to come over. 
“Doctor said,” said he, I wish you would just 
take a look into my throat.” 
“T don’t discover any thing, sir,’ said the doc- 
tor. 
“You don’t!” said he, “why that’s strange; 
will you be kind enough, sir, to give another 
look?” 

‘“‘Reaily, sir,” said the doctor after a second 
look, -‘I dont’t see anything.” 

“No! why doctor there is a farm, ten thous- 
and dollars, and twenty negroes gonedown my 
throat!” 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 








For the Valley Farmer. 
THE HYDRAULIC RAM. 

The discovery of and perfecting the interest- 
jng machine now under consideration marks an 
era in the history of the applicatiod of the prin- 
ciples of Hydraulics to the use and pleasure o 
man. The operation of the Hydraulic Ram be- 
ing nnderstood by few, it will be excused if we 
devote a short space in illustrating the principles 
to which is due its striking effectiveness. The 
remarks which follow are chiefly compiled from 
a recent work on Hydraulics. 

“If the various operations of the lower animals 
were investigated, a thousand devices that are 
practiced by man would be met with, and a 
thousand more of which we know nothing. Ev- 
en the means by which they defend themselves 
and secure their food or their prey, are calcula- 
ted to impart useful information. Some live by 
stratagem, laying concealed till their unsurpecting 
victims approach within reach; others dig pitfals 
to entrap them; and others again fabricate nets 
to entangle them, and coat the threads with glut- | 
inous substances resembling the bird-limne of the 
fowler. Some species distil poison and slay 
their victims by infusing it into their blood; while | 
others, relying on their muscular energy, suffo- 
cate their prey in theirembraces and crush both | 
body and bones in a pulpy mass. The Tortoise | 
draws himself into his shell as into a fortress, and | 
bids defience to his foes; and the porcupine erects 
aronnd his body an array of bayonets, from which | 
his enemies retire with dread. The strength of | 
the ox, the buffalo andthe rhinocerosis in their | 
necks, and which they apply with rssistles force 
to gore and toss their enemies, The Elephant, 
by his weight treads his foes to death; and the 
horse by his kick, inflicts a wound that is often 
as fatal as the bullet of a rifle, the space through 
which his foot passes, adding force to the blow. 

There are numerous preofs of some of the lowe 
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animals, being aware that the momentum of a mov- 


_ing body is increased by the space through which 


it falls. Of several species of birds which feed on 
shell fish, some, when unable to crush the shell 
with their bills, carry them up in the air, andlet 
them drop that they may be broken by the tall. 
Tue Athenian poet Aschylus, it is said, was killed 
by a tortoise that an eagle dropped upon his bald 
head which the bird it is supposed mistook for a 
stone.) When the male of sheep or goats pre- 
pare to butt, they always reced2 backwards to 
some distance; and then rushing impetuously for- 
ward, (accumulating force as they go,) bring 
their foreheads in contact with ashock that some- 
times proves fatal. The ancients, perhaps from 
witnessing the battles of these animals, con- 
structed military engines to acton the same 
principle. A ponderous beam was suspended at 
the middle by chains, and one end impelled by 
the united effort of a number of meat the oppo- 
site end, against walls which it demolished with 
slow but sure effect. The battering end was 
generally, and with Greeks and Romans uniform- 
ly protected by an iron or broze cap in the form 
of aram’s head; and the entire instrument was 
named afterthat animal. It was the most destruc- 
tive of all theirwar machinery; no building how- 
ever solid could long withstand its attacks. Plu- 
tarchin his life of Anthony, mentions one eight- 
ty fvet inlength. 

Theaction of the ram is familiarto most peo- 
ple, but it may not be known to all, that simi- 
lar results might be produced by aliquid as by a 
solid; that a long column of water moved with 
great volocity, might be made equally destuctive 


_as a beam of wood or iron—yetso itis. Waves of 


the sea act as water rams against rocks or other 
barriers that impede their progrees, and when 
their force is increased by storms of wind, the 
most solid structures give way beforethem. The 
old lighthouse on the Eddystone rocks was thus 
battered down during a storm in 1703, when the 
engineer, Mr. Winstanley, and all his people per- 
ished. 

The increased force that water acquires 
when its motion is accelerated might be shown 
by a thousand examples; a bank or trough 
that easily retains it when at rest or when slight- 
ly moved, is often insufficient when its voloc- 
ity is greatly increased. When the deep lock 
of acanal isopened to trnasfer a ehip or boat 
to a lower level, the water is ermitted to descend 
by slow degrees; were the gates opened at once, 
the washing mass would sweep the gates below 
before it; or the greater portion would be carried 
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in the surge quite over them—and perhaps the ves- 
sel also. A sluggish stream drops almost perpen- 
dicularly overa precipice, but the momentum of 
a rapid one shoots itover, and leaves, as at Ni- 
agra, a wide space between. It is the same with 
a stream issuing from a horizontal tube—if the 
liquid pass slowly through, it falls inertly at the 
orifice, but if its volocity be considerable tie jet 
is carried to a distance ere it touches the ground. 
The level of a great part of Holland is below the 
surface of the sea, and the dykes ire in some 
thirty feet high; whenever a leak occurs, the parts 
greatest effortsare made to repair it immediately, 
and forthe obvious reason that the aperture keeps 
enlarging and the liquid mass behind is put in 
motion toward it; thus the pressure is increased, 
and if the leak be not stopped, keeps increasing, 
till it bears with irresistable force, all obstruc- 
tions away. A fatal example is recorded in the 
ancient history of Holland: 

An ignorent burgher near Dort, to be re- 
venged ona neighbor, dug a hole through the 
dyke opposite the house of the latter, intending 
to close it after his neighbor’s property had been 
destroyed ; but the water rushed through with 
accellerating force, tiil all resistance was in vain, 
and the whole country became deluged. The 
ancients were well aware of this accumulation 
of force in running waters. Allusions to it are 
common among the ablest wriiers, and various 
maxims of life were drawn from it. “The begin- 
ning of strife,’ says Solomon, *‘is as when one let- 
teth out water:”—the breach of waters :—“leap- 
ing forth of waters:’—“rushing of mighty wa- 
ters,” &c., are frequently mentioned, to indicate 
the irrisistable influence of desolating evils when 
once admitied. : 

That the force which a running stream thus ac- 
quires may be made to drive a portion of the li- 
quid far above the source whence it flows, is ob- 
vious from several Operations in nature. Duar- 
ing astorm of wind, long swelling waves in the 
open sea allern'aely rise and fall, without the 
crests or tops of aay being elevated much above 
the rest; but when they meet from opposite direc- 
‘tions, or when their progress is suddenly arrested 
‘by the bow of aship, by rocks, or other obstacles, 
part of the water is driven to great elevations. 
“There is a fine example at the Eddystone Rocks, 
‘the heavy swell from the Bay of Biscay and from 
ithe Atlantic rollin andbreak with inconceiva- 
‘ble fury upon them, so that volumes of water are 
‘thrown up with terrific violence, and the cele- 


——————————— 
pendous ‘jet d’ean.? The light room in the old 
light house was sixty feet above the sea, and it 
was often buried inthe waves, so immense was 
the volumns of water thrown on it. 

The Hydraulic ram raises water on precise- 
ly the same principle; a quantity of the liquid is 
set in motion throughl. an inclined tube, and its 
escape from the lower orifice is made suddenly to 
cease, when the momentum of the moving mass 
drives up like waves, a portion of its own vol- 
umn to an elevation much higher than that from 
which it descended. This may be illustrated by 
an experimeat familiar to most people. Sup- 
pose the lower orifice of a tube whose upper one 
is connected to a reservoir of water, be closed 
with the finger, and a very minute stream be 
allowed to escape from it in an upward direction, 
the tiny: jet would rise nearly to the surface of the 
reservoir; it could not of course ascend higher, 
but if the finger were then moved one side so as 
to allowa free ascape tillthe whole contents of 
the tube were rapidly moving to the exit, and the 
orifice then at once contracted or closed as before, 
the jet would dart far above the reservoir, for in 
addition to the hydrostatic pressure which drove 
it up in the first instance, there would be a new 
force acting upon it derived from the motion of 
the water. As inthe case of a hammer of a few 
pounds weight when it rests on the anvil it ex- 
erts a pressure on the later with a foroe due 
to its weight only, but when put in motion by 
the hand of the smith, it descends with a force 
equivalent to the pressure of perhaps a ton. 
Every person accustomedto draw water from 
pipes that are supplied from very elevated sources, 
must have observed, when the cocks or dischar- 
ging orifices are suddenly closed, ajar or tremor 
communicated to the pipes, anda snapping sound 
like that from smart blows of ahammer. These 
effects are produced by b!ows which the ends of 
the pipes receive from the water; the liquid par- 
ticles in contact with the plug of a cock, when it 
isturnedto s'op the discbarge, being forcibly 
driven up against it by those constituting the 
moving mass behind. The philosophical iastru- 
ment named a water hammer illustrates this fact, 
The effect is much the same as if a solid rod mo- 
ved with the same volocity as the water through 
the tube until its progress was stopped in the 
same manner, exceptthatits momentum would 
be concentrated on that point of the pipe against 
which it struck, where.s with the liquid rod the 
womentum would be communicated equally to, 





brated lighthouse sometimes appears from this, and might be transmitted from any part of the 
canse, tne pipe of a fountainenclosed in a stu-' lower end of the tube. 
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Whitehurst’s Water Ram. FiaG. 7. 





Hence it often occurs that the ends of such plpes, 

when made of lead, are swelled greatly beyond 
their original dimensions. We have seen some 
3-4of an inch calibreenlarged to 11-4 inches 
before they were ruptured, 


At a hospital in Bristol, England, a plumber 
was engaged to convey waterthrough a lead- 


en-pipe from acistern in one of tha upper sto- 
ries to the kitchen below, and it happened 
that the lower end of the tube was burst nearly 
every time the cock was used. After several at- 
tampts to remedy the evil, it was determined to 
solder oneend of asmaller pipe immediately be- 
hind the cock, and to carry the other end to as 
high a level as the water in the cistern, and now i 
was found that on shutting the cock the pipe did 
not burst as before, but a jet of considerable height 
was forced from the upper end of the new pipe; 
it therefore became necessary to increase its 
height to prevent water escaping from it—upon 
which it was continued to the top of the hospital, 
being twice the height of the supplying cistern, 
but where to the great surprise of those who con- 
structed the work, some water still issued: a cis- 
tern was threfore placed to recieve this water, 
which was found very convenient, since it was 
tbus rais@d to the highest floors without any ex- 
tra labor. Here cirenmstances led the work- 
man to the constuction of a water-ram, without 
knowing that such a machine had been previous- 
ly devised. 

The first person who is known to have raised 
water byaramdesigned for the purpose, was 
Mr. Whitehurst, a watchmaker in Derby in En- 
gland. Heerected a machine similar to the one 
represented by the subjoined figure,in 1772, A 
description of it was forwarded to the Royal So- 
clety and published in their Transactions. 

A represents the spring or reservoir, the surface 
of the waterin which was about the same level 
as the bottom of thecistern B. The main pipe 
from Ato the cock at the end of C was nearly 





six hundred feet in length, and one and a half in- 
chescalibre. The cock was sixteen feet below 
A and furnished water for the kitchen, offices, 
&c. When it was opened the liquid column in A 
C was put in motion and acquired a velocity due 
to a fall of sixteen feet; and as soon as the cock 
was shut the momentum of this long column 
opened the valve, upon which part of the water 
rushed into the air vessel and up the verticie pipe 
into B. This effect took place every time the cock 
was used, and as the water was drawn from it at 
shert intervals for household purposes, “ froin 
morning to night” ‘‘all the days in the year,” an 
abundance was raised into B without any exer- 
tion or expense, 

In our next we will give an explanation of the 
present form of the Hydraulic Ram, and its vari- 
ous applications, 

a 

Chicken, Beef, or Veal Broth.—Cut up 
the chicken, or an equal quantity of lean 
veal or beef, and boil with two spoonsfull 
of washed rice, until tender. Then keep 
it covered ina bowl or pitcher for use. 
When wanted, add crumbs of cracker or 
stale bread, with a littlesalt. Itis very 
palatable for a sick person. 

Water gruel.— Boil a pint and a half of 
perfectly clean water in a perfectly clean 
vessel; add to it gradually a mixture of two 
spoonsfull of Indian meal in three spoons- 
full of water,in abowl. Then pour the 
whole into the vessel and boil it nearly 
half an hour, stirring it. Skim it and sea- 
son with salt. When admissible, one quart 
of milk added and boiled up once, makes 
it more palatable to some. 








A Lawptorp called out to a temperance 
man— ‘Why you are looking yellow wtih 
abstinence.” ‘‘Yes,”’ said the man putting 
his hand into his pocket, and pulling out 
some eagles, ‘‘and my pocket is looking yel- 
low too,” 
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From the National Intelligencer. 
AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. 


BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 
Number Three. 

Feldspar is composed of four oxydes— 
silex, slumina or clay, iron, and potash ; si- 
lex predominates, Of quartz, in all its 
varieties, it is almost the entire element 
of feldspar it is the principal; aluminous 
or clay soils contain frequently twice as 
much silex as alumina ; the quantity of iron 
and potash in feldspar is small, not often 
over two or three per cent. 


It appears then that sand is composed of 
two oxydes, or chemiaal combinations, 
again combined by the sameagency. Feld- 
spar or clay is composed of four oxydes, 
also combined by a chemical affinity, to 
form a compound still more complex than 
quartz or sand. The quartz and feldspar 
are combined by a mechanical mixture to 
form rocks aud soils. 


It hence follows, that, in these two prin- 
cipal elements of soils, quartz and feld- 
spar, or sand and clay, are not less than six 
combinations of ultimate principles, or ox- 
ygen and metals, ali by chemical affinity, 
and two combinations atleast of those com- 
pounds forming those two elements. These 
six chemical compounds, again compounded 
by chemical agency, are then united by 
mechanical mixtures to form rocks and 
soils, 

Quartz and feldspar are not the only es- 
senial elements ofsoils, but also among the 
most important materials in the arts of ciy- 
ilization. The principal materials of glass 
is quartz; that of porcelain feldspar. The 
presence of potash, soda, or some alkaline 
substance acting as a'flux, is indispensable 
in the manufacturing of each of these im- 
portant articles of domestic economy. 

After performing the important agency 
of producing vegetation—of course furnish- 
ing our wheat, our corn, our beef, and our 
pork,—quartz of a porous character consti- 
tutes the French burr, for changing grains 
into flour. Pulverised quartz, cemented hy 
iron into sandstone, forms our grindstones, 
for sharpening the axes and chisels of the 
mnchanic and the knives and scissors of the 
housekeeper. For some animals it is es- 
sential to the process of digestion; fowls 
cannot live without it. 


Every thing animate and inanimate ; ev- 
ery product of nature and of art; every 
human being in every position and condi- 
tion of life—the sturdy farmer, the busy 
mechanic, the indtusrious housekeeper, the 
delicate refined lady, the polished gentle- 
man, the enlightened teacher, the wise 
statesman, and the noisy politician—in a 
word, every thing that has physical exist- 
ence, bears visible testimony to the neces- 
eity of this important element of mountains, 
rocks, and soils—of quartz, sand—‘“a com- 
mon stone.”’ 


Experiment: Shake a tumbler, contain™ 
ing a little newly slaked lime and some wa- 
ter ; let the tumbler stand till the lime set- 
tles and the water becomes clear ; pour the 
water into another tambler and blow into it 
air from the lungs througha quill or pipe- 
stem,—the clear water becomes turbid with 
white flakes or a sediment, by the carbonic 
acid from the lungs uniting with the lime 
in the water, forming the carbonate of lime. 





HOW TO BE MISERABLE. 


Useful hints if they do the good intended by 
the writer: 

“Sit at the window and look over the way at 
your neighbors excellent mansion which he has 
recently built and paid for and sigh out, ‘O that I 
Were a rich man.’ 


Get angry with with your neighbor, and think 
you have not got a friend inthe world. Shed a 
tear or two; takea walk in the burial ground, 
continually saying to yourself‘When shall I be 
buried here.’ 


Sign a note for a friend, aud never forset your 
kindness, and every hour in the day whisper to 
yourself, ‘I wonder if he will pay the note?’ 





Think every body means to cheat you. 

Closely examine every bill you take, afd doubt 
its being genuine, till you have put the owner to 
a great deal of trouble. 

Believe every dime jassed to you is but a six- 
pence crossed. and express your doubts about get- 
ting rid of itif you take it. 

Never accommodate any one if vou can possi- 
bly help it. 

Never visit the sick and afflicted, and never 
give a farthing to the poor. 

Grind tne faces and hearts of the poor and un- 
fortunate. 

Brood over your misfortunes, your lack of tal- 
ent, and believe that at nodistant day you will 
come to want. 

Let the poor-house be in your mind, with all 
the horrors of poverty and distress. 

Then you will be miserable to your heart’s con- 
tent—if we may so speak—sick at heart, and at 





| varience with the whole world. 
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The new Republican building on Chesnut street, between Main and Second streets, St. iouis.—Fia., 3. 





Although perhaps a little out of our line 
we presume our readers will be well plea- 
sed with the subjoined view of the new 
building erected by the enterprising pro- 
prietors of the Republican newspaper, 
which is probably as complete an establish- 
ment as can be found in the United States ; 
and we may also add, that among the many 
excellent papers in St. Louis, the Repub- 
lican stands deservedly at the head, bothin 
its mechanical execution and the intellectu- 


al ability concentrated in its editorial corps. 

In the Great Fire of the 17th May, 1849, 
the whole establishment of the Republican 
—the building, steam engine, power press- 


es, types, fixtures, paper, book bindery —® 


every thing but their books and files were 
destroyed. Since then they have founded 
a new, complete and extensive office, and 
on last New Year’s day issued from their 
new building their paper much enlarged, 
and beautifully printed on entirely new 
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type. We take the following description of 
the building from its columns: 

The building is forty-six feet eleven inches front on 
Chesnut street, by seventy feet deep, on a twenty 
foot alley. Let us begin at the base. The foundation 
rests on the limestone rock. In front, extending the 
whole width of the building, is a vault under the side- 
walk and pavement, seven feet wide, eleven feet deep, 
with heavy stone walls on either side, and a strong ce- 
mented brick arch over it. In the west end of this 
vault is the boiler: the eastern half is the deposite for 
coal. The heat passes under and twice through the 
boiler, and escapes through a stack, or chimney, in the 
southwest corner of the building. The boiler is four- 
teen and a half feet long, forty-four inches diameter, 
and the safety valve and mud valve will eseape into the 
sewer, now in progress of construction on Chesnut st. 
This will be no inconvenience to passers by. In fact, if 
not told of its locality, they would hardly know that it 
was there. 

Between the vault and main building is an area of 
three feet, and on the side [on the alley] an area of 
two and a half feet, covered with heavy iron grating. 
On this side, also, is a flight of stone steps, leading to 
the basement, and a “slide’’ for the delivery of paper. 

The basement is eleven fect between the ceiling and 
the floor. The eastern half is partitioned off from the 
western, and again sub-divided. In front, is a larger 
cellar, for the use of the store that is over it—in the 
rear, a large room for the storage of paper. 

The western half of the basement is applied to the 
reception of the machinery, the steam engine and 
presses. First is a steam engine, of peculiar and beau- 
tiful construction, erected on four columns, of ten horse 
power, with all its appliances of pipes and other fix- 
tures, and yet so constructed as to occupy very little 
space. Next, there are two of R. Hor & Co.’s double 
cylinder printing presses ; and further on, are the wash- 
ing troughs, &c. This apartment is devoted exclusively 
to printing the Repustican. A shaft runs horizontally 
from the engine to the rear of the building, where it 
couples with a shaft reaching to the fifth story, driving 
the machinery of all the intermediate stories, and per- 
forming various other duties. 

The next, or ground floor, is divided into two apart- 
ments, with a wide stairway in the centre, leading to 
the second floor. The eastern room, which is twenty 
feet wide by the depth of the building, is constructed 
for a store. The western part, having a front of twen- 
ty feet, and extending along the alley, is divided thus: 
In front, and occupying the larger portion, is the 
‘Counting Room,’’ which is supplied with a counter, 
d@#ks, a fire proof vault, for the preservation of the 
books, files, &c., &c. Next, there is a private room for 
the financial partner; and in the rear of this, a room 
for making up the mails, having a direct eommunica- 
tion, by a “dumb waiter,”’ with the press room below. 
From the counting room, a “dumb waiter’ extends up 

o the fifth story connected with speaking trumpets 





and bells, by which communication can be had, with 


every story above, copy sent up or work sent down, 
without the necessity of traveling up and down stairs. 


The second story is divided by a wide hall, extending 
the entire length of the building. The four rooms on 
the east side are devoted to law offices. The west half, 
which is connected by folding doors through the whole 
extent, is divided into three rooms. The first, on the 
corner of the street and alley, isa general Reading 
and Reporters’ room—the next, the Editor’s room, and 
the third will be occupied by Mr. Kersuaw, with his 
Engraving establishment. All these rooms are large, 
and well ventilated. 

Ascending to the third story by a flight of stairs from 
the hall, we have, on the east side, a room the whole 
extent of he building, by half its width, which will be 
used as the Bindery. On the other side, directly over 


the Editor’s and Reporters’ rooms, and the counting 
room on the first floor, and the press room in the base- 


ment, is the Newspaper Composition room, extending 
the entire depth of the building. In this room, we can 
place stands and employ twenty-two gompositors, with 
all the appurtenances of imposing stones, standing gal- 
lies, proof presses, &e., &e. 

The Fourth and Fifth stories are devoted to the Book 
and Job Office. In these stories, several book and job 
presses are propelled by the steam engine in the base- 
ment, using an upright shaft. Here we shall be able 
to present a preparation to execute any and every spe- 
cies of printing, on as extensive and cheap a scale as 
any establishment in the West. To attempt a detail of 
all the machinery, type, &c., in these two rooms, occu- 
pying the entire space of the building, is hardly neces- 
sary, as no one but a printer could understand the 
terms. 

Above the fifth story, is a'sixth, or small room, occu- 
pying a portion of the roof, affording a splendid view 
of the whole city, and its environs, and serving many 
other useful purposes; and to crown all, and extend- 
ing their influence over all, the Srars AnD Srripes of 
the Union will float from as tall a mast as can be 
placed upon the building. 

By the application of steam to the machinery, the 
newspaper ‘‘forms’’ are passed from the news to the 
press room, and back again ; and by the same machine- 
ry, “forms’’ may be passed to any story in the building 
where they may be required. A hatchway extends 
from the basement to the top, with a hoisting apparatus 
worked by steam, and by which the persons employed 
can be sent up, or down, without loss of time. Every 
story is supplied with its own wash stands, water clo- 
sets, &c., the hydrant reaching from the bottom to the 
top; and when the whole is completed, the entire 
building will be heated by the steam from the boiler, 


so that the fire in the vault will be the only one used in 
the establishment. The whole house is lighted with 

. ‘The press room, counting room, mail room, edit- 
or’s and reporters’ rooms, and newspaper composition 
room, combined, will require about one hundred burn- 
ers. A handsome baleony will grace the front of the 
second story, enclosed by an iron railing. 
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PROFIT OF FARMING EAST AND WEST. 
THE ROCK RIVER COUNTRY. 


The auther of the following communication 
isa young man who served an apprenticeship at 
a mechanical business, in the east, and after at- 
taining his majority came to this city, where he 
sojourned a year or two, working hard and sav- 
ing his earnings, until he had accumulated su ffi- 
cient money to start himself in business in one 
of the small towns on the river above. From 
thence the very natural transition was madetoa 
farm) on the prairie, where for some three or four 
years he has been practising those lessons of in- 
dustry, frugality and economy which he learned 
in his boyhood, and which, joined to a strong de- 
termination and unfaltering perseverance, have 
already placed him on the high road to compe- 
tence if not affluence. Located in the Rock riv- 
er country, he is a qualified judge of its advanta- 
ges,and having gone through the experience of 
opening a new farm, he is well posted up in all 
the difficulties and discouragements which con- 
front the new settler, 


We do not understand wherein we were wrong 
in the article referred to; at any rate all our as- 
seitions seem to be sustained by our correspon- 
dent. We do not, however, see the force of his 
logic that he doubts “the propriety of a man ha- 
ving $2,000 coming to the west,” when he alter- 
wards asserts that a man wilh $300 can do bette: 
in the west than one with ten times that suny at 
the east. 


Resides the reasons enumerated why western 
farmers sometimes failof success, may be men- 
tioned the fact that they do not cultivate a varie- 
ty of crops, but confine themselves to one or two 
great staples. IM these fail or experience a re- 
duction in price, the labor of the whole season 
islost. Often he iaises no hemp, nor flax, nor 
barley, nor buckwheat; he has neither meadow, 
orchard, nor garden ; he sells no butter, or cheese, 
or poultry, or wool—it is all either pork, or corn, 
orwheat. Itis not so in the eastern States, and 
when our western farmers become wiser than 
they now are, it will not be so here. 


The fever for purchasing more land; of concen- 
trating in one estate large tracts of land, much of 
which often remains uncultivated for years, has 
a very bad effect every way. Itkeeps the popa- 
lation sparse, and thus prevents the opening of 
good roals, the establishment and support of 
schools and churches, and the introduction of 
many of those “comforts and conveniences of 
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refined life,” which make upso large a circum- 
stance inthe New Yorker’s estimate of his ad- 
vantages. We would not abridge any man’s 
liberty, or restrain him in any lawful effort to ac- 
cumulate wealth, but we do wish that the lands 
of the west could all be divided into smal! farms, 
to de occupiel by independent freebolders. 


To the Editor of the Valley Farmer: 


I read in the November number of the 
Valley Farmer some remarks of yours in 
reply to the Rural New Yorker, in regard 
to the West—the Rock river country in 
particular. As I happen to know some- 
thing about the farming interest of New 
York and I}linois, I will venturea few re- 
marks. I will begin by asserting that you 
both are right and both are wrong—some 
remarks are true, and some calculated to 
deceive. 


The advantages in favor of New York 
are a good and sure market for all kinds of 
produce, and the low price of labor. This 
applies to those who own a good farm, or 
have the means to buy one, with the neces- 
sary buildings aud stock. I doubt the pro- 
priety of a maa who owns a good farm, or 
has twothousand dollars or more to invest 
in one, coming to the west. I do not wish 
to be understood that a man with capital 
cannot succeed here, but will say that many 
times they do not—the reason whyI will 
soon tell. It is true that many of ‘the 
comforts and conveniences of refined life” 
are easily procured in New York, which 
here are obtained only at great expense, and 
oft times are not to be obtained at all. It 
is true that larger crops are generally ob- 
tained in New York than here, (but not 
three times as much,) and the products of 
the dairy will yield a greater amount of 
cash. Besides this, the citizen of N. York 
enjoys greater school and religious privi- 
leges. He travels over good roads through 
a thickly settled country, while mills and 
mechanics are at hand to supply his wants 
and necessities. 

Still the West offers many inducements, 
particularly to men of small means. Sup- 
ose a man of thrifty and industrious hab 
its, but who has been all his days an hire- 
ling or a tenant, should come west with 
three hundred dollars in his pocket. He 


gets forty or eighty acres of land, and goes 


to work. He improves as much as he can 
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cultivate within himself, and all his surplus 
means invests in substantial improvements 
on his farm. With ordinary success and 
prosperity, I will engage that in five or ten 
years he will be more of an independent 
man, and able th settle his children better in 
life than one starting in New York at the 
same time with three thousanddollars. The 
reason is obvious: Three hundred dollars 
will start a man nearly as well as here as 
eight times that sum whe land is worth fif- 
ty dollsrs an acre, and cows fifty dollars a 
head, 

New lands here have a mere nominal 
value, but as improvaments are made the 
land rises in value, so that the forty acres 
which was bought for fifty dollars is soon 
worth five hundred, the increase caused by 
the labor of the occupant. 

Let no man come west, thinking to real- 
ize a large amount of cash in a short time 
time at farming, for he will be sadly disap- 
pointed. Buta man certainly can supply a 
family wijh all the real necessaries and most 
of the comforts of life witn far less labor 
and trouble than he can at the east. He 
can also accumulate and gather around him 
such property as will subserve his business 
or accupation in less time and with less ex- 
pense than he can at the east. 

As you truly remark, what matters the 
market price of an article wanted for home 
consumption? A cow thet will supply a 
family with milk and butter, and worth here 
twelve dollars, is as good as one at the east 
worth ferty. A laborer can get as many 
dollars’ worth of property here for his 
month’s work as there, and the amount a 
property will be ‘three times” as great. I 
as seen many men here who sold good 
farms at the east—men well to do in the 
world—and came west with a pocket full 
of cash, and very man( times I have noti- 
ced their cash has wasted away like dew 
before the sun, and soon are harder cramp- 
ed than those who commenced without a 
dollar. The first thing they do is to buy a 
large farm; then there is a forty on this 
side and an eighty on that aide, they ‘“kind- 
o’-want,’’ and for fear some one else will 
get it, they launch out what change they 
have left, and annex it tothe rest of their 
farm. Then they want some stock, seed, 
provisions, a little lumber, a few pools 
&c., which they get on credit, and agree to 
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pay for ‘‘atter harvest.” To meet all these 
demands will take at least one hundred 
acres of wheat, and this involves a deal of 
expense and labor. It will do very well 
where wheat is worth a dollar a bushel and 
labor ten or twelve dollars a month. But 
here wheat is worth fifty to sixty cents a 
bushel, and labor a dollar to a dollar and a 
quarter a day, so it will not pay, cipher it 
as you will. So much labor to be done and 
so little help to do it, it is not properly at- 
tended to, Itis not well plowed or harrow- 
ed; much of the crop wasted in harvesting 
—as much more in threshing—and when 
the balance sheet is struck it oft times hap- 
pens that the crop has run him in debt. 

Instead of raising stock to consume his 
produce at home, he raises large fields of 
grain, which in a few years impovererish 
his farm and ruin himself. 

But, you will enquire, Do the small far- 
mers always succeed? By nomeans, I 
often wondered why there were so many 
farmers in embarrassed cireumstances in 
the country, but come to look at it in its 
true light, it is easily explained. ‘A little 
farm well tilled,” is in every one’s mouth, 
but some how it is not understood, else why 
will men skim over forty acres and get ten 
bushels per acre, when they might just as 
easily, and much more to their advantage, 
get twenty bushels from twenty acres. I 
have heard it remarked, and I know it to be 
true, that there is as much wasted ona 
common sized farm here, as there is raised 
on a New England farm. Again; I have 
seen a man spend a day in going to a sand 
ridge to scour his plow, which had stood 
all winter in the furrow where it was used 
in the fall. His twenty-five dollar fan mill 
stands by the wheat bin, with no other shel- 
ter than a forkfull of straw in the hopper, 
which is worse than no shelter. The wag- 
gon stands exposed to sun and storm from 
one year’s end to the other, and the har- 
ness, if not thrownintothe waggon, is hung 
on a pin in the old log stable, and has the 
drippings of the leaky roof tor a week af. 
ter the storm is over. 

Is the country to blame fer all this? 
Surely not. Is it not a wonder that pec- 
ple succeed as well as they do? 

You say you have seen no grown wheat 
in market. Very likely; the poor wheat 
is generally floured in the country, because 
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it is cheaper to send a barrel of flour to 
market, than five bushels of poor wheat. | 

We do labor under a great disadvantage | 
in getting our produce to market; still it’ 
is surprising to notice the change for the 
better that has taken place during the last 
five years. Withthe railroads now in pro- 
gress and about to be commenced, I think 
that in a few years all the facilities will be 
afforded that can be desired, and the Rock 
river country will present as great induce- 
ments to the settler as any part of the west. 
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THE PLOW. 


The Albany Cultivator devotes a page of 
his January number to a notice of the im- 
provement in agricultural implements, from 
which we extract the following, in refer- 
ence to the plow—which the writer says, 


may be regarded as forming, in part, the | 


basis of agriculture: 


« We eannot here specify all the changes 
which the plow has undergone from the 
earliest ages. A comparison of the figures 
representing the plow used by the ancient 
Egyptians, or Romans, with those in use 
among the most civilized nations at the pre- 
sent day, shows a striking contrast 5 though 
there are instances, as with the Moors of 
Africa,and the Spanish sett!ements of Amer- 
ica, in which but little advance has been 
made from the most primitive rudeness of 
the implement. It is, however, chiefly 
within the present century, that the most 
important improvements in the plow have 
been made. The substitution of cast iron 
for the wooden mould-board was made in 
Scotland tewards the close of the last cen- 
tury, and about that time considerable dis- 
cussion began in Great Britain in regard to 
the proper construction of the plow. This 
discussion was subsequently extended to 
this country, and the improvement of the 
plow became a prominent object with our 


agricultural societies. Still it was several 


years before any material advance became 
perceptible, and it may be safely assumed 
that the most valuable improvements have 
been added tothe implement within the last 
forty years, and the greater portion of them 
within much less time. 

The results of the modern improvements 
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|in the plow may be comprised under the 


following heads : 

i, Greater ease of draft. This item 
alone has lessened the expense of plowing 
in many instances fully one half. Former- 
ly it was common in “breaking up,” or 
plowing sward, to use four horses or oxen, 
with sometimes an extra horse as a leader; 
the manual force beinga plowman, a driver, 
and, if the ground was at all uneven or 
hard, a hand to bear on the plow in partie- 
ular dlaces. Lands in the same condition 
are now plowed with two horses or oxen. 
with only one man, who is both plowman 
and driver, mcre land being plowed ina 
day, and agreater average depth than be- 
fore. This ease of draftis owing partly to 
the wearing surfaces of the plow being 
hard and entirely smooth, and partly to the 
form being more nearly that which is cal- 
culated to accomplish the work with the 
least resistance. 

2. Superior execution of the work. A 
great gain has been effected in this respect, 
The better condition in which the soil is left 
by the improved plow, saves much of the 
expense of after cultivation, and iusures a 
inuch larger return inthe crop. In thecul- 
ture of Indian corn and other hoed crops, 
the amount of hard labor is reduced at least 
twenty per cent. There is less grass to be 
subdued by the hoe, while at the same time 
the vegetable and earthy matters of the soil 
are brought into the state from which the 
crop derives the most support. 

3. Adaptation to spl wepeebi: Some- 
thing has been gained in this respect. It has 
been discovered, for instance, that soils 
which are too light, should be plowed in a 
different manner from those which are too 
heavy,—that rough and uneven lands re- 
quire a different plow from those which 
are smooth and level: and some attention 
has been given tothe manufacture of imple- 
ments best fitted to accomplish the various 
objects desired. This is an important point 
and the encouraging results which have al- 
ready been attained, should stimulate to 
further exertions in that direction. 

4. Cheapness and durability. It is a 
gratifying and somewhat remarkable fact, 
that in addition to all the above advantages 
which the improvement of the plow has se- 
cured, the implement is afforded about half 
the cost, and is alsomuch more durable. 
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OSAGE ORANGE HEDGES—THE OTHER 
SIDE, 


We find in a Jate number of the Boston Cul- 
tivator, acommunication from Mr. J. Wilkinson, 
President of Mount Airy Agricultural Institute, 
giving his experience and opinions of the Osage 
Orange. The objections which Mr. W. urges 
should be well pondered by those who contem- 
plate planting hedges. We publish only thecon- 
cluding paragraphs of the letter, as they contain 
all that is es ential to the question. 

“As I have befere said, I consider the maclura 
the best adapted of any plant with which I am 
familiar, forsthe purpose of live fences; but there 
are, what | conceive insurmountable objections 
to its general introduction and use, though there 
are circumstances under which it would be an 
economical; efficient and desirable fence,—e. g. 
to enclose a vineyard,orchard, frait yard or orna- 
mental lawn, or a boundary fence for small farms 
suburban to villages of cities;in which cases the 
malcura willform a most effectual fence. Also, 
upon prairie farms, where fencing materials are 
scarce or difficult to be obtained, it will be found 
to answer well, providing the latitude will insure 
a temperature of climate congenial to its growth 
and perfection. My opinion is, that they will 
not endure the winters ofa higher latitude than 
43°. Iam familiar with a maclura hedge of some 
fourteen years standing that has been neglected 
and not headed down or trimmed,and it is now 
from twenty to twenty-five feet in hight, andi 
so destructive to crops grown along it that the 
occupant of the land adjoining it, told me that 
he would prosecute his neighbor if he did not 
remove it; that the roots of it were abundant in 
the land at plowing dep'h, twenty-five or thirty 
feet from the hedge. 1 keep my hedges well 
trimmed annually, and the growth ina year is 
from two to nine feetin length and from 1-2 to 
7-8 of an inch in diameter, which renders the 
labor of trimming and burning the brush annu. 
ally, fully equal to that of making a new post 
and rail fence, where the soi] is of the average 
freeness. I havenever produced a full a crop of 
any kind along a hedge of sufficient size to form 
a fence, from the fact thatthe roots occupy the 
surface soil, to the exclusion of all cultivated 
crops, to the distaece of from ten to thirty feet 
on either side, hence it may be perfectly obvious 
to all, that maintenance of fences ofthis des- 
cription, must be exceedingiy expeusive. Yet 
when the matter of profit is not considered and 
the object is to form an efficient, durable, immo- 





vable, and atthe same time a really beautifu! 
fence, I believe the maclura stands unsurpassed 
as the material for it. 

Having in the above remarks, relative to Os- 
age Orange for live fences, only repeated the same 
sentiments that I have advanced in previous ar- 
ticles on this subject, and knowing the opinions 
that I have advanced to be correct and well foun- 
ded, I hope none of your readers wiil be so un- 
charitable as to miscontrue my statements or mis- 
represent me in their critisms. I am well aware 
that to decry the Osage Orange asa hedge plant 
is at the present time, treading on very sensitive 
toes, for there are a number or individuals in the 
southern and middle States, engaged in producing 
and vending plants and seeds; but the day has 
come, when the mass of the people want some- 
thing softer and more congenial to their senses, 
than brush and thorns. 
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PIPES FOR WATER. 


I noticed in the July number of the Cultivator 
the inquiries of a correspondent, desiring in- 
formation on the subject of laying water-lime 
pipe to conduct water forcommon watering pur- 
poses, and asking what were the advantages and 
disadvantages of this kind of pipe. I could say 
nothing from personal experience, never having 
used any, but should suppose from observation 
that water-lime pipe was superior to lead fer all 
ordinary purposes, where it is practicable to make 
it—having the advantage of cheapness in con- 
struction and durability, if nothing else. 

I had some experience in making water—lime 
pipes, audcan recommendthem toany one who 
wishes to lay them, as being both cheap and du- 
rable. I will give my plan for making this kind 
of pipe, which I think is a good as any, or at least 
I know of no better. The tools necessary forthe 
purpose are a common brick trowel and a mould 
the size you want the bore of the pipe. This 
should be turned in a lathe perfectly smooth and 
round, and of equal diameter at each end. Its 
length should be about two and a half feet, with 
a handle turned on one end, smaller than the rest 
todraw by. The materialsnecessary in making 
the pipe, are good water-lime and coarse sand— 
the coarser the better, if sitted from the coarser 
pebbles. Have your drain dug to eighteegiinch- 
es wide at the bottom so that there may be room 
towork with ease. In the middle of this drain 
dig atrench about four inches deep and from 
three to five inches wide, according to the size of 
the pipe, with a rounded bottom, ifyou chose to 
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save mortar. The advantage this trench has over 
the ordinary way of laying pipe on the level with 
the bottom of the main drain will be seen a! once. 
By using the trench you saveconsiderable mortar, 
andthe necessity of waiting for the mortar to dry 
before drawing the mould. If it were laid on 
the level it would be necessary to wait for it 
to stiffen before you drew the mould, or it would 
flattenout. Mix your mortar, one part lime and 
three parts sand; make it as stiff as you can and 
have it spread well. 

When you are ready to lay your pipe, commence 
by spreading alayer of mortar an inch or an inch 
and ahalf thick,in the bottom of the trench. 
This should be spread only the length of the 
mould at a time. Lay the mould on this 
spreading of mortar, and then spread the mor- 
tar on the top and sides of the mould; press it 
down tightly, so as to to fit the mould, on all 
sides; smooth it off with a trowel on top, and 
lay down another spreading of mortar; then take 
hold of the handle ofthe mould and roll it around 
so as to start it loose. and draw it out to within 
three inches of the end,—spread on another lay- 
er of mortar, and smooth it as before. So keep 
doing until you have the length required. Be 
careful that you dont press with your t rowel on 
the pipe above the end of tne mould, orit may 
cause it to cave in, especially ifthe bore of the 
pipe be large. Let the pipe remain three or four 
days, until it gets hard and dry; thencover it up 
with earth. Becareful and not let any large 
stones fall on the pipe,—they will be apt to 
crack it. A pipe properly made in this way, 
will remain perfect as long as it is kept from the 
trost.—[ Albany Cult. 
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DAIRY STOCK. 


A writer in the Agricultural Gazette recom- 
mends the following mode of managing a milk 
stock, the principles of which are followed by the 
the best milk selling farmers. Curry and wisp 
the cattle once a day, give water twice a day, 
when in the stall, and an hour’s airing in the 
yard. Let the food begiven to them exacily at 
the same hour every day, and likewise the water. 
When food is given and the cow does not take it 
readily, take itfrom h rand let her be without 
any until next feeding time,—this is the way man 
should do to remain in health. 





Never pamper immediately alftercalving. At 
milking time, the master or mistress should as- 
sist, or be present, in order to see that the milk- 





deal depends on these two points. A milker 
may sing or whistle, but not talk, but then it 
must betunable. There is an old saying that 
the “last drop is the richest,” and shonld be 
drawn. This is wrong, for the last drop from a 
a good milker never does come. I have seen 
milkers pulling at the udder for the “last drop,’’ 
while a weakly constituted cow has been made 
nearly sick. 

A mother who has suckled children can under- 
stand this, and yet I have known thoughtless mo- 
thers to forget it when milking cows. In strip- 
ping a cow a milker finishes with his right band, 
by taking the teats in rotation, and getting what 
can come out; and when he gets hold of a teat, if 
te can get milk twice, he must try that teat 
again after he bas gone them round: but if he can 
only get milk once, he should give up; for the 
last drop which ought to be takenis then come; 
and if more after this is got, it isa pull upon the 
milk veins, andis noricher than milk takenat 
the first, or rather it is of an average quality. 

It a farmer intends to follow his business tothe 
best advantage, either he or his wife must them- 
selves milk, or be present at the time of milking. 
One of the best managers I am acquainted with 
always did the stripping himself, and left the 
others to do the regular milking. 


fa) 


WOODLAND. 


Wood, both for fuel andtimber is becoming an 
important subject throughout all parts of the 
country that have been long settled. Railroads 
have become common in many sections, and the 
shrill whistle of the steam engine reminds us of the 
vast amount of fuel consumed by these voracious 
fiery steeds. 

In many places, in farming regions, all the fu- 
elas well as timber is brought from distant places, 
and at greatexpense. At the same time, in such 
places, there are wasie lands sufficient to produce 
all the wood that is needed. A part of these 
lands would produce a good crop of wood be- 
fore the other lands will be allimproved, so that 
for the use otlands, insuch way,there would be 
no outlay, but on the contrary, they would be 
greatly improved by raising a crop of trees on 
them. 

This, at first view, may appear strange. That a 
piece of poor land should produce thirty cords of 
wood in twenty years. and the land become en- 
riched meanwhile, is a fact not only known, but 
itiseasily accounted for. Take a large tree, root, 








ers milk briskly and without talking. A great 


trunk, branches, leaves, and all,and consume it 
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in a fire,and all that remains of it is a small quan- 
tity of ashes. All the rest has been scattered to 
the winds, and these elements that have been 
dissipated in the air, all come from the atmes- 
phere. Allthat came from the earth isa small 
quantity of ashes that remains. 

Now as a large crop of leaves ure produced an- 


ually, which fall to the'ground and enrich it, this | 


constant addition of fertilizing matter renders the 
land very productive, in the course of fifteen or 
twenty years, while a good crop of wood is grow- 
ing. Lands thus renovated, are better than old 
Jands for almost every crop, particularly for fruit. 

The subject of raising wood is one of great im- 
portancein most parts of the country, and owe- 
ing tothe value of land in regions where this 
would be a profitable business, every one who 
goes into itshould examine the subject well, and 
determine on the best kind of trees adapted to the 
soil, and the best mode of propagation and man- 
agement. 

In regard to cutting trees on woodlands there 
is frequently a very iujudicious course pursued, 
Many years ago, it was acommon practice both 
in Europe and inthis country, to cut out the de- 
caying, and the largest trees, leaving the more 
vigorous and the younger trees to grow trom the 
more room that was allowed for their expansion. 
This plan seemed very plausible. But experi- 
ence showed that the smalier trees grew but slow- 
ly, and that they shaded too much for new trees 
to start from the ground; so that after many years 
the old growth was cut away, and there was no 
new growth to take iis place. 

For sometime past anew course has generally 
obtained in Europe, and the same plan has been 
pursued by the most judicious managers in this 
country. This mede isto cut offall the trees 
perfectly clean, as far as necessary for use, or 
for sale, where there is a good crop, and a good 
market. The consequence is that the new 
growth starts up suddenly, and all the trees have 
an equal chance, and anew and large growth, is 
produced in a short period. 

The growth of wood, under this plan, is four 
times as great as it isunder the old system. We 
now have inour view, a fine wood lot, where 
the large and decaying trees were cut away, and 
after this course had been pursued for twenty or 
twenty-five yeare,there was no growth left ex 
cepting a few scattering trees; but near by, where 
the old growth wasall cut off at once, in the 
course of thetime here named, a new, handsome 
and heavy growth was produced. 





The results of different modes of management 
havea great effect, even where statements as to 
tlie mode we have recommended, and the rea- 
son therefore, may fail to have an influence. 
Some practices that have been long pursued, and 
that appear very reasonable, cannot be done 
away at once by statements, and a new course 
of reasoning, or by facts. Yet examples would 
afford convincing proof, Arboriculture will ve- 


come a great branch with the farming cowmuni- 
ty.—[New England Farmer. 








Srey 
Agrieultural Furnace.—Fia. 9. 





Dr. Lee says that he has known young gentle- 
men who were proud of their collegiate honors, 
that could not tell why a baked potato is better 
for their breakfast than a raw one. Baking adds 
nothing to the tuber, takes nothing but a little 
water evaporated by the heat, away. Yet cook- 
ing effects important changes, one of which is to 
transform a large amount of starch that is insolu- 
ble in cold or warm water, into a soluble gum, 
which is more easily digested. Fora similar 
reason, all the seeds of cereals, whether ground 
or not, should be cooked or scalded before they 
are given to animals. Boiling hot water poured 
over cut corn stalks, straw or hay, greatly assists 
the organs of digestion in extracting whatever of 
nutriment the forage may contain. 

The above cut represents the most approved 
portable furnace for agricultural purposes now 
before the public. It is formed of cast iron, and 
is of itself both stove and boiler. The boiler is 
shown in the cut as detached from the siove; its 
form is such that the fire passes completely round 
the kettle or boiler, the space being some two 
or three inches between the outside or stove and 
the boiler: This causes the water to boil very 
quickly, and with very little fuel, saves all the 
masonry and brickwork, as a funnel or stove 
pipe isall that is necessary to give it a draft for 
all purposes. They are admirably adapted to 
boiling and steaming vegetables and food for 
stock, and are convenient for many other purpo- 
ses, where large quantities of water are required 
to be heated. Plant & Salisbury, agents, corner 
Fourth and Green streets. Price from $12 to 


$50. Size from.19 to 120 galions. 
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A DAIRY IN ORLEANS CO. N., Y. 
The North Western section of New York has 


so long been considered a grain growing locality | 


that any attempts to enter into the dairy business 
as a matter of profit, have generally received lit- 


“tT8 attention. 


During the past season J. Howe, Erq., of 
Ridgeway, has been making the necessary ar- 
rangements forja Cheese dairy of about fifty cows. 
For this purpose he has erected at an expense of 
some thre thousand dollars a dairy barn which 
can hardly be equalled in any of the oldest and 
best dairy districts. It comprises not only every 
thing for grain raising, which will be continued, 
but every thing requisite for making, curing and 
keeping,his cheese. 

The structure is the plain republican style of 
boards and battens, with ample storage for roots, 
Shorts and cor. meal for feeding. Thecow sialls 
are in the basement, which is of stone, with floor 
of hydraulic cement. The hay and straw imme- 
diately over head, are delivered below by means of 
ceiled passages, which afford also thorough ven- 
tilation. The centre line of cows are fastened in 
their places by the movement of two levers at a 
great saving of time. 

The cows are in two lines, facing each other, 
and in front of each cow 1s a basin for feeding, of 
cement, in the most perfect manner. Railway 
tracks are laid upon which to convey feed aud 
other things from one end of the barntothe oth- 
er, and to the cheese room. The whole premi- 
ses are furnished with an abundant supply of run- 
ning water, in doors and out, in addition to a cis- 
tern of ample dimensions for rain water. The 
floors of the cheese rooms are flagged with the 
beautiful Medina Sandstone and every thing bears 
the impress of order and neatness, 

Mr. Howe hasin use one of Gordon ‘Farmer’s 
Dairv Steamers. The steameris so arranged as 
not only to serve all the purposes of the dairy, 
but has also a pipe leading to a large steam box, 
standing on acar, for steaming food for both cet- 
tle and hogs. He hasalsoin use a cam-wheel 
press, made by Mr. ShermanofN. ¥. Both the 
press and steamer meet his approval. 

The rooms for curing cheese are directly over 
the press and milk rooms, and the cheese are 
hoisted to the former by means of pulleys. These 
rooms are furnished with lattice blinds and win: 
dows on hinges, with ample tables and cheese 
boares. Immediately adjoining is a bed-room 
for the dairy man. 

After an examination efthe whole premises, 





by invitation of the gentlemanly proprietor, our 
Opinion is, that the whole thing is not equalled 
inthe State. On partaking of substantial fare 
at their hospitable board, we became fully con- 
vinced his werthy lady was not only skilled in 
cheese making, but could successfully compete 
with Orange county in butter meking. 

Mr. Howe's farm consists of 250 acres, of 
which 60 are to be devoted to grain and the rest to 
the dairy. It is admirably located on the Erie 
Canal, one mile west of the thriving village of 
Knowlesville. We were delighted with our brief 
visit and we trust the enterprising proprietor may 
reaparich reward. The whole establishment is 
a model well worthy of imitation, —[Rural New 
Yorker, 


oO 


A BUREAU OF AGRICULTURE. 





Messrs. Editors: As Senator Sturgeon 
has given notice of the intention to intro- 
duce a bill to establish a Bureau of Agri- 
culture, will you. permit a Working Farm- 
er to say afew words on the subject in your 
columns, now that it is about to undergo a 
public discussion in Congress? If so, I 
will endeavor to talk to the point, and nei- 
ther weary your patience nor consume 
space demanded by subjects of greater in- 
terest to your readers. 

During the last eight years Congress has 
published about five hundred thousand vol- 
umes on the subject of agriculture, which 
have been pretty equally distributed thro’- 
out the country. It is pertinent to ys; a 
whether these numerous volumes have been 
well received by the people. In answer to 
this, all agree that they are more eagerly 
and universally sought than any other doc- 
ument, emanating from the Government.— 
The making of these reports is not likely 
to be discontinued, now that experience has 
demonstrated both their usefulness and the 
strong popular demand forthem. Are they 
susceptible of material improvement ? And 
if so, does the progress of agriculture in 
the United States require such improve- 
ment ? 

None but those that make the practice 
and science of agriculture their daily study 
know how rapidly the three hundred ac- 
tive agricultural societies and some twenty 
agricultural journals are advancing popular 
intelligence in reference to this great nation- 
al interest. There exists an obvious and 
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almost universal desire for more reliable 
information about rural affairs, and espe- 
cially in regard to agricultural statistics, 
which ought to be met ina liberal spirit by 
the National Legislature, as one of the most 
auspicious signs of the times, To fulfill 
the public expectation, the duty of prepar- 
ing an annual volume on American agricul- 
ture must no longer be confided to a mere 
merchant or lawyer, but to a known agti- 
culiurist, who is thoroughly posted up in 
ail recent improvements in his profession, 
and in the collateral sciences which eluci- 
date its several branches, It is generally 
regarded in the country as little short of a 
Cirect insult for theirlaw makers to assume 
that a city bred mechanic is the best man in 
a republic of intelligent farmers for an act- 
ing commissioner of agriculture. Three- 
fourths of the voters inthe United States 
are cultivators of the earth, and if one of 
their number cannot be trusted with the 
making of annual reports on agriculture, 
with the purchase and distribution of im- 
proved seeds of all kinds, and with what- 
ever else pertains to their own calling, it is 
high time that the fact begenerally known. 
Farmers are slow tomove,but their strength 
is soon to be felt. 

Without a personal knowledge of all the 
subjects discussed in a work on farming 
operations, whether statistica), practical, or 
theoretical, the author of such a work, be he 
Commissioner of Patents or Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, is liable to propagate more 
errors than truths. There is nothing in 
the world to protect him from imposition by 
any one who has a private object to pro- 
mote, nor to save him from committing gross 
blunders, through the ignorance of persons 
writing for the annual report. In that for 
1848 the wheat growers are confidently 
assured that there is no danger in sowing 
chess, because it is degenerate wheat, and 
will not grow. Thousands will believe 
this false statement to be true, and seed their 
farms with a pest nearly as bad as Canada 
thistles or garlic. While Congress cou!d 
not afford to employ a skillful farmer to re- 
vise the communications of which it pub- 
lished so many thousands ef copies, it found 
no difficulty in paying twenty-five thousand 
dollars for the few worthless pictures of 
sugar cane contained in the same report. 
That was constitutional. 
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If Senator Sturgeon’s bill becomes a law, 
it will reduce the aggregate sum annually 
expended for agricultural purposes about 
ten thousand dollars, and to that extent les- 
sen the patronage of those having charge 
of this interest. Nominally, the appropra- 
tion for collecting statistics, &c., is 4,500 
dollars; but the incidental expenses for 
drawings, engravings §c.which come equal- 
ly out of the Treasury, and constitute a part 
of the work, usually exceed twenty thous- 
and dollars. The friends of agricultural 
improvement desire no such waste of mon- 
ey. What they respectfully ask is, that 
whatever sum Congress sees fit to vote for 
the promotion of the most important indus- 
trial interest of the country, whether it shall 
be one thousand or twenty thousand dollars, 
shall be entrusted to those only who have 
shown by their labors for many years that 
they love the cause more than the spoils of 
office. Farmers believe that their profes- 
sion possesses sufficient dignity to stand 
alone on its own bottom; and the time has 
come when those who seek to disgrace it 
by making it the unnatural tail of patent 
mouse-traps and elastic baby-jumpers, will 
discover how much they are behind the in- 
lelligence of the age. Itis too late to think 
of extinguishing the light of knowledge, or 
of making no better agricultural reports than 
such as the infancy of efforts in that line 
produced. The people reasonably expect, 
not an annual rehash of exploded theories 
about farming, gardening, and fruit culture, 
but a truthful, trustworthy record of all new 
discoveries and improvements, published, 
not on the authority of the town-pump, but 
of some, name known to all reading hus- 
bandmen,—Ptiowmay, in National Inteili- 
gencer. 





0 

Ratiroaps.—The Boston Mail says that 
by the 4th of July, 1852, there will be an 
almost uninterrupted iron road from the 
capital of the State of Maine to the Mis- 
sissippi river—a distance of nearly sixteen 
hundred miles—and a person may travel 
the whole distance ina little more than three 
days and rights. 
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If you know how to spend less than you 
get, you have the philosopher’s stone. 











Industry is better than good luck. 
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EDUCATION. 





HINTS TO SCHOOL MASTERS, 


Under this head, a correspondent of the Adver- 
tiser has the following remarks, which are well 
worthy of attention. 


“Be not sarcastic. Some teachers have a na- 
tural tendency to say things which cut through 
a boy’s heart like a knife. A scholar makes 
some mistake; instead ofa simple reproof comes 
a tone of ridicule. The boy feels wronged. One 
is stung into revengeful passion, another crush- 
ed with despair. Ido not think a child should 
be mimicked, even for a drawling tone, with- 
out explaining before hand that it is not for rid- 
icule, but to show in what the tault consists; 
while the scorching sarcasm which some teach- 
ers use shouldbe wholly abolished. It tends to 
call up bad passions, and to engender bad feeling 
in the child’s mind toward the teacher and all 
that he does. 


fe‘ A teacher in order that he may exert a mor- 
al and spiritual influence, should be familiar and 
gentle. There is, no doubt a dignity thatis es- 
sential in the school-1oom; but it need not par- 
take of arrogance. True dignity must always be 
connected with simplicity. Children are keen 
observers, and they either shrink from artificial 
austerity, or smile at it as absurd. A teacher 
who would walk about his school, with a domi- 
neering manner, might talk about moral and 
spiritual truth until he was weary, and do little 
good. To produce much good, a teacher must 
win the love and confidence of his children; and 
to do this, he should, in his manners, be natural 
and gentle. 

“So with the tone of the voice. If a teacher 
is sharp and crabbed in his speech, if he calls out 
with dogmatical authority, he shuts up the heart 
ofthe scholars, and the spell is broken;—they 
will not listen to the voice of the charmer, charm 
he never so wisely. 


«A subdued manner, anda low, kind tone will 
work wonders, Some always speak in the im- 
perative mood. ‘Fifth boy, second division, 
bring your book this way.’ Another says: ‘Mas- 
ter A » will you bring me your book?? 

“Now both boys know they are to obey; but 
one does with some degree of scorn what the 
other does cheerfully. Who would not rather be 
asked than ordered? 

ee (Jee 
Make no friendship with an angry man. 
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THE TEACHER WHO UNDERSTOOD HU- 
MAN NAUURE, 

BY D. D. ROSS. 

All who are familiar with the education of 
this country, must have heard something of the 
lamented Professor D. P, Page, who during a 
brief but brilliant career, so fixed the impress of 
his great genius upon all our institutions for the 
promotion of popular education, as to make them 
an enduring monument in hismemory. His lec- 
tures on the **Theory and Practice o! Teaching,” 
an octavo voluine of nearly three hundred pages, 
embrace a masterly exhibition of the principles 
involved in that important profession, and should 
be found in the library of every practical teach- 
er. 

A hintto the secret of his wonderful influence 
over the minds of others, and particularly of his 
pupils, is furnished in the following anecdote, 
which although I heard him relate it nearly five 
years ago, made too indelible an impression not 
to be easily reproduced from memory. 





“Having consented,” says Prof. P., ‘during 
the early part of my experience as a teacher, 
to take charge of a school in one of the flour- 
ishing towns of -Massachusetts I hal already 
been emloyed for several weeks in eradicatinga 
spirit of insubordination, which I found kad long 
prevailed, to the great d triment of the school, 
when I recieved an application from an honest 
looking mechanic, to allow his son the priva- 
lege of attending school. The mantold me 
frankly that his son was by all comparison, the 
worst boy in the village; that he had bee < - 
led successively from every school in the vicini- 
ty, as totally incorrigible, and that being una- 
ble to control him at home, he had come toseek 
admission for the reckless boy in the last school 
within bis reach. 


‘Here indeed was a sad portraiture of the can- 
didate for admission, and I hesitated sometime 
before giving a reply. I however, told the anx- 
ious father, that at the commencement of the fol- 
lowing week he might send his son to me and I 
would then determine what todo. Accordingly 
upon the next Monday morning, ahealthy look- 
ing boy, about fifteen or sixteen years of age came 
wending his way to the school-room introduced 
himself as Bill Huse, the identical youth in ques- 
tion. After a brief conversation, during which 
I had addressed him in a kind and familiar man- 
ner, he received permission to become a member 
of the school ; and having assigned him a seal, 
and the studies of a class already organized, 


- 
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until | shoald be better acquainted with his at- | 


tainments, I proceeded to the ordinary duties of 
the day. 

It was my intention to treat him in such a 
manner as to assure him of my confidence, and if 
possible, avoid a collusion, until [ might be able 
to discover his gool qualities,—in any event to 
make myself personally acquainted with his real 
character. 

“ Very unfortunately, however, but few days 
had elapsed, when, in consequence of a severe at- 
tack of disease, I was obliged to abandon the 
school to the care of another. Weeks and even 
months passed, while racking pains and scorch- 
ing fevers had well nigh brought me to the door 
of death. During this timeI heard frequently 
from the school, and “Bill Huse” was fully sus- 
taining the :eputation his father bad given him, 
The teacher visited me several times and upon 
each occasion was resolved that “ Bill,’ should 
be driven from school, He had flogged him un- 
til he plainly saw that could be of no benefit; and 
expulsiou he believed was the only remedy that 
remained for the teacher’s reliet. 

“[ begged the man,” continued Prof. P. “to 
allow the boy, if possible to remain until I might 
be able to resume the charge of the school, which 
I wasfortunately well enough to do not long af- 
ter our last interview, 

“The pupils welcomed my return, and of 
course, had many little anecdotes to relate in 
reference to what had transpired during my ill- 
ness, and particularly ofthe conduct of ‘Bill 
Huse,” who had now become “the observed of 
all observers.” My presence was a check upon 
his movements for several days, during which I 
observed with great care the different traits ef 
characterand qualities of mind he seeined to pos- 
sess, with which I expected soon to be brought 
into more direct contact. The time at length ar- 
rived when something must be done. Bill viola- 
ted the rules of propriety, and further silence on 
his conduct was unavoidable. The attention of 
the whole school was turned upon me as 1 said 
in a firm but respectful tone, ‘William you may 
come to me.’ The boy of course expected no- 
thing more than a flogging, and as he approached 
my desk, cast a peculiar glance around the room 
accompanied by a significant wink to his school- 
mates, a- much as to say, ‘Iam ready for any thing 
of that sort.’ 

“Having called him close to me,’ continues 
the Professor, ‘I began to address him in an 


understood youyet. You have the name of be- 
ing the worst boy in the village,but I believe you 
possess some good qualities. It was but the other 
day I saw a large boy fighting a smali one, when 
you stepped up and requested him to take one 
of his size, ifhe wished to fight any one, and 
not, because he was the strongest, abuse that lit- 
tle boy, who was unable to take his own part. 
I saw that witha good deal of interest, and I 
thought it argued in youasense of justice. Again 
Isaw you with a pocket full of apples, surroun- 
ded by a number of boys,to each of whom, at 
their request, fyou had given an apple; and in re- 
ply to the same request from another boy, you 
remarked that you would gladly give him one, 
bnt that you had just given away the last one 
you possessed. I saw this, and thought it argued 
in you something of generosity; and that is why 
I said, I thought that none of us had understood 
you—for these are good qualities.’ 

After stating the first transaction, I observed 
the severe agitation of his feelings while a tear 
was startingin hiseye. And asI closed the re- 
marks, he could no longer restrain the deep emo- 
tions which had been awakened inhis mind, and 
began to weep like a child. He seemed to share 
thesympathies ot the whole school. I had for- 
tunately touched tie right chord, and an impres- 
sion had evidently been made. I gave him per- 
mission to return to hisseat, which, during his 
continuance at the school, he occupied with the 
highest credit. Ihad won his attachment, and 
the change in his character was so striking as to 
become a matter of remark through the whole 
village, and of inexpressible joy to his grateful 
father. 

‘At the end ofthe year he left school, to learn 
the trade of his father in an iron foundry. A sec- 
ond year passed on, and in the busy whirl of life 
[had almost lost sight of ‘Bill Huse,’ when ra- 
ther late one evening,as [ was walking to the 
post-office, with raised umbrella to protect me 
from the descending sleet; an individual came up 
at a somewhat rapid pace aud followed me _ into 
the post-office. He remained there until I was 
ready to depart, and again followed, as I commen- 
ced my return, coming up soon, so asto be un- 
dermywumbrella. -‘I believe Mr. Page, you do 
not know me,” said a voice which I immediate- 
ly recognized as that of “Bill Huse;” when an 
exchange of salutations, anda hearty shake of 
the hand soon renewed our acquaintance, 

“Mr. Page,” said he,—without allowing me 





undertone. ‘Wiliam, I believe none of us have 


any time for making enquiries,—I have long been 
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anxious to see you, that I might express the grat- 
titude which I feel is yourdue. You are the first 
man that ever gave me credit for one good quali-. 
ty. I know I was a bad boy, yet I always be- 
lieved that I possessed some good traits of char- 
acter. I feel as though you had been the means 
of saving me,and I have something here,—all 
the work of my own hands,—which I wish you 
to accept as a token of my gratitude, (at the 
same time producing a neatly made representa- 
tion ofa cow drinking froma fountain, beauti- 
fully shaded by a weeping willow.) I know 
said he, “it’s a rough thing, yet I thought you 
would be willing to receive it, because I made it 
inyself.”? 

The writer of this article has often seen it in 
the midst of costly ornaments of taste and ele- 
gance, on the parlor mantle-piece of Prof. Page, 
who always regarded it as a ‘trophy of the highest 
conquest he ever achieved. 

“Bill Huse,” who willever revere the memo- 
of his Teacher, to his latest breath, is still living 
in New England, a pious enterprising mechan- 
ic. And Prof. Page, from the midst of bis use- 
ful labor, in preparing others “to go and do like- 
wise,’ was called to hisreward on New Year’s 
morning, 1848, at the early age of 37, 
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THINGS THAT COST NOTHING. 


Sunset and sunrise cost us nothing, all glori- 
ous as they are; colors that are only to be seen in 
the heavens, and brightness beyond description, 
are profusely spread, and we have sight to behold 
thei, pulse to throb, heart to beat, and minds to 
contemplate with wonder thankfulness, and ‘oy. 
Rising and setting-suns are common-place ex- 
hibitions, when, were there only such exhibit- 
ions to be witnessed in a century, multiplied mil- 
lions, nay, almost half the population of the 
globe, would behold it with awe and rapture. 

We give fnoney and time and labor for many 
things of little value, but we never give one or 
the other for the cheerful sunbeam and the grate- 
ful shower, the grey of morning, the twilight of 
the evening, the broad blaze of noonday, and the 
deep silence of the midnighthour! Tne poorest 
of the poor have these and have them for noth- 


ing. 

Theodore Parker compares some men who grow 
rich, to cabbages growing in a violet bed; they 
smother the violets, but are, after all nothing but 
cabbage heads. 
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Diligence is*the mother of good luck. 
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CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 


-- —- -—--—— -— 


BAD BOYS IN CHURCH. 


During divine worship on fast Sabbath even- 
ing, several boys so far forgot the rules of pro- 
priety, order and decency as tocreate consider- 
abledisorder in the congregation by their mis- 
chievous pranks. 

Now, there are certain rules in civilized com- 
munities, which distinguish them from savages 
or semi-barbarians; among these rules is the ob- 
servance or order in public assemblies. 

Would it not be well for parents or guardians 
who wish to secure a good character for their 
childrenand wards to see thatthe proper foun- 
nation be laid for future respetability by atten- 
ding to order and propriety. These little rioters 
should be checked in due time, for their own 
good and the respectable character of our com- 
munity. 

But, says some one “boys are boys,” will mis- 
behave sometimes, yes, and these boys will be 
men ere many years, and the character they are 
forming now will, in all probability influence 
their conduct ma more or less degree through 
life. Rowdyism is a graceless feature either in 
the character of a man or boy. 

Should it not the be a matter of care on the 
part of good judicious parents or guardians to look 
well to the charge of youth, whose future char- 
acterdepends upon proper framing, in a great 
measure. 











To our young friends a word; one course of 
conduct willsecure you friendson all hands, an- 
other inevitably bring you todisgrace. Respec- 
fability is worth striving for, and that respecta- 
bility can only be attained by a proper regard to 
the regulations of civilized communities. To 
violate these will insure infamy. 


The choice lies with you: do right and be res- 
pected; do Wrong and you will be condemned and 
frowned upon by all who love orderand decen- 
cy.—[Wapello Times. 


Quease 
Vv 


A SIBERIAN WINTER. 


The traveller in Siberia, during the winter, is 
so enveloped in furs that he can scarcely move; 
and under the thick fur hood, which is fastened 
to the bear shin collar and covers the whole face 
one can only draw in as it were by stealth, a lit- 
tle external air, which is so keen that itcauses a 
very peculiar feeling to the tace and lungs. The 
distance from one halting place to another take, 
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about ten hours, during which time the traveller 
must continue on horse back, as the cumbrous 
dress makes it insupportable to wade through the 
snow. The poor horses suffer at least as much 
as their riders, for besides the general effect of 
the cold, they are tormented by ice forming in 
their nostrels, and stopping their breathing. 
When they intimate this by a distressed short 
and a convulsive shake of the head, the Jrivers 
relieve them by taking out the pieces of ice, to 
save them frora being suffocated. When the icy 
ground is not covered with snow, their hoofs of- 
ten burst from the effect ofthe cold. The caravan 
is always surrounded by a thick cloud of vapor; 
itis not only living bodies which produce these 
effects, buteven the snow smokes. These evap- 
orations are instantly changed into millions of 
needles of ice, which fill the air, and cause a 
constant slight noise, resembling the sound of 
torn silk or satin. Even the reindeer se. ks the 
forest to protect himself from the intensity of the 
cold. In the tundras, where there is no sheltes 
to be found, the whole herd crowd together as 
closely as possible to gaina little warmth from 
each othr, and may be seen standing in this way 
qui'e motionless. 


Only the dark bird of winter, the raven, still 
cleaves the icy air with slow and heavy wing, 
leaving behind hima long line of thin vapor, 
marking the track of his solitary flight. Thein- 
fluence of the cold extends even to inanimate na- 
ture. 

The thickest trunks of trees are rent asunder 
with a loud noise, which, in these deserts, falls 
on the ear like a signal shot at sea; large messes 
of rocks are torn from their ancient sites, the 
ground inthe tandrasand in the rreky valleys 
crecks, forming wide yawning fissures from 
which the waters, which were beneath the earth 
rise, giving off a cloud of vapor,and becomes 
immediately changed into ice. 

The effect of this degree of cold extends even 
beyond the earth. The beauty of the deep polar 
star, so often an! so jnstly praised, disappears in 
the dense atmosphere which the intensity of the 
cold produces. The stars still glisten in the 
firmament but their briliancy is dimmed.—[Trav- 
els in the North. 

eee () eee 

A gentleman who was determined to out-do 
the horticulturist who raised chickens from egg- 
plants has succeeded in producing a colt froma 


horse-chesnut, and acalf from a cow-ard. 
0 








The good paymaster is lord of auother’s purse. 
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Ladies? Garden Fork.—Fia. 10. 





A light, strong, and useful tool in the garden 
among plants and flowers, and in flower pots, &c. 
Made of steel, and neatly finished. Price 50 and 
60 cents. 


amie 


Transplanting Trowel.—Fia. 11. 








Intended for preparing the ground to receive 
small plents, and taking them up and removing 
them to the desired place, and transplanting them 
without disturbing the roots or checking their 
growth. Sizes varying from 5 to 10 inches in 
length, and sold at prices from 45 to 80 cents. 

The above tocls can be obtained at PLant & 
SatisBuRY’s Agricultural Warehouse. 





REMARKS FOR THE MONTH, 


A hot-bed for advancing tender vegetables is a 
treasure to every country resident, and by no 
means an expensive one, As this month draws 
toa termination, early cabbage, tomatoes, egg- 
plants, peppers, &c., may be sown in a hot-bed, 
which will greatly expedite their maturity. If 
it be formed adjacent to a dwelling, air, water, 
&c. may begiven as required, in the necessary 
absence of the farmer and his hands, by the fe- 
males of the family, who almost universally take 
pleasure in gardening—indeed were it not for 
their provident attention, how many families 
would be without a garden vegetable; to theixz 
shame be it said, one may go from farm to farm, 
the property of men who till their own lands 
and are comparatively independent, but who 
have neither “vine nor fig tree’?—they have no 
time to bestow on such trifles, to say nothing of 
the kindly influences they exert. Wecan point 
to some farmers and men of moderate means too, 
who, whilst their lands bear evidences of care, 
their fences in order, out-houses yearly white- 
washed, fruit-trees. pruned, hedges trimmed, 
gates which require no propping to keep close or 
open, so acurately are they hanged, and who 
are never behind their neighbors at seed-time 
or harvest, whose garden is an object of special 
care; who are nor coatent with a scanty or un- 
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certain supply of vegetables, but have always 
at command fo: daily use, and unexpected visi- 
tors, all that the season yields; besides this, the 
plat of grass around their unpretending homes is 
kept neatly mown, whilst the small but choice 
assortment of evergreens, shrubs, and hardy 
flowers, give cheerful tone, and make their home- 
stead the seat of pleasure, as it is one of plenty. 
In addition to all this, when the account is bal- 
lanced andthe charge made for every hour de- 
voted to such objects, the pocket is found to be 
the gainer. Such we could desire to see the con- 
dition of overy farmer’s homestead, and such it 
would be did they properly appreciaie theirown 
importance to society, and educate their sons 
and deughters; there would be diffused around 
them mere of the comforts and refinements of 
life, and the ‘‘country cousin,” now sometimes 
jeeringly referred to, would stand iu his proper 
place, on thetop round of the social ladder. 

Perhaps some one, who, like the gourd of Jo- 
nah, has sprung up in a singl2 night, and is doo- 
med to wither almost as rapidly, may give a 
contemptuous smile at the idea thus expressed, 
that labor, and refinement, are compatible; the 
error is with himself; the refinement we advocate 
is ofthe mind; the capacity to enjoy nature’s de- 
lightful handiwork, the expanding flower, the 
uinbraous tree, the glorious splendor of the Am - 
erican sunset, and the thousand ever-varying 
be.uties by which we are surrounded. 





NEW CURRANTS. 

-§. P. Fowler, of Danvers, Mass., remarks in 
the New-England Farmer, that Knight’s Sweet 
Red “may perhaps by some persons be consider- 
eda little less acid thanthe White Dutch, while 
others would not admit it. I should not cultivate 
it for its comparative sweetness.” The Cham- 
pagne, he says, is not a great bearer, and the fruit 
though beautiful, is very acid, most persons lea- 
ving itto be eaten by birds. Knight’s Early Red 
he has not found to be much earlier than the 
other varieties, not being worth cultivating for 
this characteristic, and possessing no other. The 
Red and White Dutch are good, and are by some 
personsthought to be best. We believe these 
conclusions have been arrived at by most other 
cultivators of experience.—[ Cult. 





Charles the second, says Addison, hvaring 
the celebrated Vossius,a freethinker, repeating 
some incredible stories of the Chines, tnrned to 
\hose about him, and said. “This learned div- 
ine is a very strange man; he believes everything 
but the Bible.” 





THE ORCHARD. 








Pruning Scissors.—i1a. 12. 





Well alapted to cutting flowers, pruning small 


twigs, and is a useful and cheap article for la- 
dies’ use. 





Economy or Fruit.—Every man of family 
who keeps a good supply of stewing and baking 
apples, of hisown raising, saves a great many 
hard dollars yearly, otherwise tobe paid to the 
miller or butcher. Or if he raises his own grain 
and meat, an equal amount is thus reserved for 
market. Then, what a valuable addi‘ion to the 
comfort, variety, and luxury of the table! By 
the first of summer, the thick trusses of straw- 
berries begin to reden in the sun; and half a do- 
zen quarts of this melting crimson fruit may be 
had each day for the table, from as many half 
rod beds. Cherries, currants, aud raspberries, 
continue through the first half of summer, fol- 
lowed by early juicy apples; rich, bloom-dusted 
plums; golden, perfumed apricots; and buttery 
and melting pears. 

Now, we do not sa¥, as some most mistaken- 
ly remark, that this fine and delicious supply 
costs nothing after the trees are planted; for 
good fruit cannot be relied on, unless the ground 
is well cultivated and manured. But it does not 
cost half as much to cultlvate an acre of fruit, as 
an acre of potatoes or corn; while the amount 
obtained is greater than either; and all ready for 
the table, without going through the process 
which the grain crop requires, of threshing and 
winnowing, and grinding, and kneading and ba- 
king. 

By planting rich, high-flavored apples, for 
stewing and for pies, instead of poor and insipid 
ones,each family may save filty, a hundred, or 
two hundred pounds of sugar annually. ia sweet- 
ening and spices, A friend of ours finds it cheap- 
er to buy good fall pippins for fifty cents a bush- 
el, than poor sorts sold as “cooking apples,” for 
fifteen cents a bushel. He uses the Talman 
Sweeting largely ,for baking and for puddings, an 
thinks that an Indian apple pudding, made by this 
natural sweetening, the cheapest and best pud- 
ding in the world. Hesaves from $75 to $100 
annually in the cost of his table, by his fruit. 
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PLANTING APPLE TREES, 

The locality forthe apple orchard must depend 
entirely on the climate and soil. In warm latitudes 
a northerly exposure is best when not subject to 
violent winds, as these from any quarter, are lia- 
ble to blast the fruit while in blossom, and blow 
it from the tree before it isripe. It is important 
to protect an orchard from the bleak winds 
which prevail in its immediate neighborhood, 
by a judicious se'ection of the ground. A warm 
and sunny exposure subjects the buds in spring 
to premature swelling, and these are often cut 
ofi by severe frosts that follow; when a colder 
position would retard their budding until the sea- 
son Was sufficiently advanced for their protec- 
tion. 

Soil.—All the varieties of soi! between a stiff 
unyielding clay and a light, shifting sand, are 
friendly to the apple. The soil best suited tothe 
perfection of fruitis a moist, friable, calcareous 
loam, slightly intermixed with fine gravel. This 
mnay run either into a sandy loam, which usually 
rests upon a sub soil of sand or gravel, or intoa 


clayey loam witha sub-soil of stiff clay. Either 
of these is a good soil for the orchard. The 
ground should be rich enough for the production 
of good crops of grain, roots or grass. This de- 
gree of fertility is absolutely necessary for the 
thrifty growth of the tree, and its existence in a 
healthy and vigorous state. Springy or wet land 
is decidedly objectionable, and ifthe farmer can 
appropriate no other for this purpose, it should be 
drained, either by unter ground ditches or open 
trenches, suffiiciently deep to carry off the water 
for a depth of two feet below the surface, so as 
to leave the soil which is perforated by the roots 
in a warin and active state. -Rocky and stony 
soils of the above descriptions, are usually well 
suited to the growth of fruit trees. The stones 
keep the ground moist, loose and light. Some 
of the finest fruits grow where there is scarcely 
room to place the roots of the tree between the 
rocks. Buta sufficient area of earth is necessary 
for an ample growth of wood, and the full size 
of the tree at maturity. : 

Stiff ciays and light blowing sands, under very 
nice cultivation, willgrow fruits; but they re- 
quire active manures. Clays should be often 
plowed, particularly in the fall, that the soil may 
be ameliorated by the winter frosts. The sands re- 
quire compact culture and appropriate manures. 
All such as are suited to ordinary crops on these 
lands, will promote the growth o: trees. But it 
is preferable to appropriate soils more suitable 
for the orchard, as the fruit will be larger, fairer 
and better flavored, and thetrees of much longer 
duration, 


Piantinc —The soil should be prepared by 
deep plowing, before planting the trees. The 
sub-soil plow will accomplish this more effecually 
than can otherwise be done. Then dig the holes 
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deep, according tothe kindof soils and the siz® 
of the tree. The more compact the soil the deep- 
er and larger should be the hole, so that the tree 
may stand about an inch lower than when 1emo- 
ved from the nursery. Takeup the tree ‘so as 
to injure the roots as little as possible. If any 
be broken cut them off, either square or oplique- 
ly, with a fine saw or sharp knife. When left in 
a bruised or broken condition they will canker 
or decay inthe grounc; but if thus cut off, nu- 
merous rootlets will spring ont at the termina- 
tion of the amputated root; which strike into the 
softearth, and give increased support to the tree. 
Should the soil be poor, the roots must be covered 
and the holes filled with good earth. It the holes 
be sinall, the surrounding land hard, and the 
roots bent up and cramped, the tree cannot grow; 
but if it finally survives after along time of doubt 
and delay, it creeps along with a snail’s pace, 
making little return to the owner. When the 
tree is crooked, confine it with a straw band to 
a stake firmly in the ground. This is the best 
ligature, as it does not cut the bark, which small 
cords are aptto do, and it gradually gives wa 
as the tree increases in size. When thus planted, 
well manured and well looked alter, the tree 
thrives, and in a few years rewards the owner 
with its delicious and abundant fruit. 


The season of planting may be any time after 
the fall of the leaf in autumn, till it reappears in 
the spring, provided the ground be not frozen. 
Early spring is to be preferred for plantiug stone 
fruits. They may be removed while in embryo 
Jeai and blossom with entire success, but it is bet- 
ter to do this before the bud is much swollen. If 
one time be equally convenient with another, 
fall planting is to be preferred for}fruit generally, 
as the earth then becomes settled about the root, 
early in the following season. This is particu- 
larly advantageous when the spring is succeeded 
by asevere summer’sdrought. ‘The transplant- 
ing of trees is an operation of the greatest i:m- 
portance to their success. More fruit may be 
reasonably anticipated for the first ten years, if 
not forever, from one tree well planted, than 
from three indifferently done. 


It sometimes occurs in removing trees from a 
distance that they arrive at their destination af- 
ter the ground is frozen. In such cases a trench 
should be dug in soft earth, and thetrees laid in 
it, at an angle of about 45 degress, three or 
four inches apart, aad the roots carefully pla- 
ced to prevent breaking, and the easth piled on 
them for a foot up the trunk, and eight or ten in- 
ches over the roots. This will ai them un- 
\il spring withont detriment to their future growth 
and it is often done by nursery men and others, 
who remove their trees from one lovation to an- 
other without loss. Apple trees should never be 
planted in an orchard at a Jess distance than from 
thirty to forty feet; the distanceto depend on the 
fertility of the soiland the kind of tree, some 

rowing much larger and throwing out their 
ranches more laterallyfthan others. Iftoo near, 
the trees do not receive requsite quantity of sun 
and free circulation of air, both of which are es- 
sential to the size, flavor and perfection of fruit. 





{rom 3 to 6 feet in diameter and 12 to 18 inches 


—[Allen’s American Farm Book. 
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VALLEY FARMER. 


ST. LOUIS, FEBRUARY, 1851. 


REMOVAL.—The Printing Office of 
the Valley Farmer has been removed to 
No. 161 North Fourth street, between 
Green and Morgan streets, whére the Ed- 
itor of the paper will be happy to see_his 
friends at all times. 
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City AGent.—Mr. Stoney SMITH i3 author- 
ized to receive subscriptions for the Valley Far- 
mer, and receipt for the same. 





np 
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<> Extra copies of the Valley Farmer will be 
cheerfully sent for gratuitous circulation to all 
who may desire to use them in this manner, 
and will pay the postage on them. Missing num- 
bers of the first volume, except the numbers for 
July, August, and October, and all the numbers 
of the second volume neatly bound, which we 
will furnish at the cost of binding over the sub- 
scription price; and subsciibers who may wish 
their numbers faithfully bound, can have it cheap- 
ly done, by sending us their numbers in good order. 
sO 
<3°Some of our subscribers are still in arrears 
for the first and second volume. We hope they 
will not delay to remitthe sums due. All arrear- 
veges should be sent to our address, and may be 
omeitted by mail at our risk. 
eel 
SH If any of our friends have a neighbor who 
does not take the Valley Farmer, will they, the 
next time they meet him, be so good as to hint 
that our paper is the largest and cheapest agricul- 
tural paper in the land, and the only one express- 
ly devoted to the good cause in the Mississippi 
valley, and if he wishes to add to his stock of in- 
formation, prosecute his business successfully, 
and do his family a favor, he will lose no time in 
making up a club or sending on his own sub- 


scription at once. 
—)—_ 


Tue Postage Bix, as passed the House of 
Representatives by 130 ayes to 75 noes, embra- 
ces the following provisions: 











A uniform rate of three cents on letters weigh- 
ing not over halfan cunce. No diminution in 
the existing mail service and compensation to 
postmasters. On printed matter, not over two 
ounces, one cent postage; bound books, not over 











30 ounces, to be mailable. On newspapers, in 
the State where priated, only half the foregoing 
rates—no postage when mailed to actual subscri- 
bersin the county where printed or within 30 
miles. A deduction of 50 per cent. oa maga- 
zines, when prepaid. A three cent coinage, and 
stam)s, as now, to be sold at postoffices; forgery 
of them to be punishable with fine and imprison- 
ment. 

An appropriation of $1,500,000 to meet any 
deficiency in the revenue. Letters uncalled for 
atthe ena of two weeks to be advertised once 
only. Suitable places to be provided in cities or 
towns for the deposit of letters, to be collected 
and delivered by carriers, at one and two cents 
each, 





oO 

Tue Western Horticutturat Review for 
January is an unusually interesting number, and 
should be taken and read by every horticniturist. 
It is published in Cincinnati, by Joun A. War- 
DER, M. D.,at Cincinnati. Will the editorsend 
us the first ond third numbers, as we have never 
received them ? 








Tue House or Reruce, or School of Re- 
forin for Juvenile Offenders in Missouri. 

Though it is now twenty-nve years since the 
first school of this kind was established in New 
York, the House of Refuge at Cincinnati, which 
has just gone iuto operation, is the first in the 
Great West. 

There are in every large community, and espe- 
cially in cities, some childreu so obdurate that 
they cannot be tolerated in any of the ordinary 
schools, and some of these are guilty of crimes 
whioh render them liable to imprisonment. The 
plan of this enterprizeis to collect all these oth- 
erwise unmanageable children into a large intitu- 
tion where they can be subjected to wholesome 
restraints, and have imparted to them the best 
moral influences, at the same time they are made 
to work three or four hours every day. The :e- 
sult has been that about three-fourths of them 
have been entirely reformed and sent forth to 
society as usefnl and virtuous citizens. 

To save the wayward youth of St. Louis and 
the whole State from utter ruin, the City Coun- 
cil of St. Louis and the Legislature of Missouri 
are both directing their attention tothe erection 
of such an institution. Every person is inter- 
ested in the success of this measure, whether he 
livein the city or country ; for it will take away 
from the common school every where, those oc- 
casional pests which poison the morals of a 
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whole school, Any citizen an having uncon- 
trolable child will then know where he may be 
governed. 








THE SOIL AND THE AIR. 





(From the London Agr.cultural Gazette, ) 

It certainly must have sometimes occurred to 
those who cultivate the ground and superintend 
the growth of crops, to ask where these crops 
come from. Do you think tuey come out of the 
land—from the soil on which they grow? Let 
us just consider this question in detail. Take 
the case of a forest of trees. Did all that wood 
come out of the soil? The roots of the oak 
grow downwards in the earth to a great depth— 
do they find its woody matterthere? They also 
spread on the surface to some extent, but do you 
think there is enough of the woody charcoally 
matter to furnish material for that great tree ?— 
Iiow did they obtain it? The thing certainly 
appears difficult of explanation. 

A farm of 30 dairy cows will yield nearly five 
tons of cheese, and eight cwt. of butter in the 
year. That quantity of butter and cheese is 
exported annually fem 100 acres of grass land. 
Now, where did that butter and cheese come 
from? Have they been made out of the sub- 
stance of the cows? They are as heavy now as 
they were. I' has not been made at the expense 
of the cows—any more, indeed, than the wheat 
or the barley, which comes from the threshing 
machine, is made at the expense of the machine. 
The cows are merely the machine by which the 
cheese 1s made out of the food they eat, and just 
as the wheat is in the rick that is being thresh- 
ed, so the cheese resides in the grass that is be- 
ing eaten. Well, then, where does the grass 
getit? Fromthesoil,do you'hink? Just con- 
sider; take a hundred years—what has been ad- 
ded to the soil of that farm during that period . 
Hardly anything ; the farmer may perhaps have 
bought some oran and some meal every season 
for the pigs; bnt then he has sold the bacon made 
by his purchases so that the farmer has lost as 
much as he has gained, in that respect. If we 
suppose thatit has been yielding at that rate 
during 1,000 years, there must have been 400 
tons of cheese in the soil of that tarm—50 tons 
of cheese in every acre of it, at the begining, and 
if anything, the farm is more fertile now than it 
was then, 

During the past ten years, we must have sent 
off the farm 30,000 or 40,000 bushels of wheat, 
and 100 tons of wheat. I take our own case as 
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it is the only one I am perfectly acquainted with , 
but any cultivator of the soil will, if he looks 
back a few years, have to acknowledge the same 
remarkable truths in the case of his own farm. 
Do you think that all that bread and beef came 
out of the land? Why, the land is richer and 
better after all that has been taken out of it, than 
it was before; and if it be kept in cultivation for 
years to come, it may yield hundreds of thou- 
sands of bushels of wheat yet; they are not there 
now, most certainly; where will they comme 
from? Neither the wood of our trees, nor the 
dairy produce of our grass lands, nor the grain 
and meat of our arable lands can be supposed to 
come from the soil. If all the wheat, oats, rye, 
barley, beans, peas, bacon, butter, cheese, beef, 
mutton, etc., that England has produced since 
it was cultivated, were piled upon the land now 
it would be more than a foot deep over the whole 
island. Deeper than the soil itseli is, on the 
average, over the ceuntry. And should things 
remain as they are for another 1,000 years, the 
land will heve yielded another such lot; that is, 
more food in point of bulk and of weight, than 
the soil itself actually is. Where has it, where 
will it all come from? That is the question. 








FOOD FOR THE SICK. 


Panada—Split a Boston cracker, place it 
in cold waterina pint basin onthe fire, 
with a dozen raisins. ‘The moment it boils, 
take it from the fire and a4d two or three 
lumps of loaf sugar, and a nutmeg, if desired 
by the patient. This is much beter than to 
crush the cracker, and is one of the most 
agreeable and nourishing kinds of food for 
the sick. The raisins are only to impart 
flavor, and must not be eaten. - 


Toast Water.—Very few know how to 
make toast water right. Toast the bread 
carefully toa full brown, but not in the least 
burnt. “If not enough toasted, it will taste 
raw; if too much, it will be bitter. Put it 
while hot into cold water, and it will be al- 
most smmediately raady for use, Boiling 
water rendrs it insipid. 


Arrowroot—Add a tea spoonful of the 
powder toa table spoonful of cold water, 
rubbing it smooth. Add aspoonful of warm 
water and again stir it till perfectly smooth. 
Now pour on half a pint of fboiling water, 
and stir it till transparent. It may be sea- 
soned with salt, or lemon juice and sugar, 
or sugar and nutmeg, with a little milk, 
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A Boy Founp tn a Wotr’s Den.—Extract 
of a letter received by Philip Sleeman, Esq, of 
Pimyouth,from his brother,Colonel W. H. Slee- 
man :— Ceurt of Lucknow, Hindostan, India, 
October 3, 1850. Imust now tell you abouta 
poor boy who was found in a wolf’s den, with 
a she wolf and three whelps. When dug into 
by some of my troops, they all bolted together, 
and the boy ran so fast on all fours that he out- 
stripped the whelps, and he was with difficulty 
taken by a mounted trooper. The mother of the 
whelps had carried him off from his parents 
some years before, and brought him up as her 
own offspring inherden. I have more instan- 
ces of the same kind, and had what they calla 
“wild man of the woods” brought to me yester- 
day, sent by the King of Oude. He wascaught 
twenty-five years ago in a jungle in the woods, 
when about eighteen years ofage. He had been 
brought up by a wolf, but she died, and was ta- 
ken in a starving state by a hermit, who weaned 
him from eating raw flesh. One of the then 
king’s soldiers got him from the hermit and pre- 
sented him to the king, by whom, and his suc- 
cessors, he has ever since been taken care of.— 
It was many years before he could be made to 
wear clothing, and even now he dislikes the so- 
ciety of men. He speaksbut only in reply to 
questions, and then it is with difficulty under- 
stood,” 





CANADIAN Forrests.—The grandure of the 
pine grove isa sight worth seeing ; 200 trees 
upon an acre of land, the lowest stem of which 
before you come to a single branch, is 200 feet 
high. There is not a blade of grass growing at 
its foot, nor any brush or underwood whatever 
You may walk among them without any ob- 
structions for miles, and in the heat of the day 
find a cooling shade and shelter from the pier- 
cing raysof the sun. It appears asif you were 
in a half twilight, and not a rustle, beyond what 
your own foot makes upon the decayed leaves 
strike upon your ears; no birds of any kind 
can be seen, nor any squirrels, chitmunks, or 
rabbits ; all is still as death and solitary as a 
desert island. But let a fire be kindlea, and car- 
ried by the wind into the upper branches of 
these pines, and a sight will appear which 
would appal the stoutest heart—the fire leaps 
from tree to tree with the rapidity of lightning, 
and progresses as fast as the wind, nearly as fast 
as a horse can gallop. You will then see a can- 
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opy of fire on the tops of the forest, and nota 
blaze below; indeed, aman might run under- 
neath, when the fire is raging over his head, and 
ifhe took care to dash away the red ashes as 
they fell from the tops he would take no harm. 
As long as the forest is unbroken, the flames ad- 
vance; if it approaches a clearing, the utmost 
exertion of the people is taxed to keep it from 
their fences and buildings ; for let itcatech hold 
at one end, and it will run along like a train of 
guupowder, and everything upon the farm, be- 
ing ofa combustible nature, will share the same 
fate; and well it isfor the farmer if his wife 
and children are safe fromthe devouring in- 
fluence. 





Evectrro-CuEMicaL TeLecaarH.—The Bos- 
ton Atlas says, that receat and wonderful im- 
provements in the transmition of messages by 
the electric telegraph, have recently been exhib- 
ited in France. The instrument is theinvention 
of M. Baine, is called an Electro Chemical tele- 
graph, and conveys its messages in the very 
hand-writing of the person who sent them! It 
claims to have great advantages over the electro- 
magnetic telegraphs in general use. While the 
latter transmit despatches at an average rate of 
of eight words per minute for each conducting 
wire, this new invention can transmit from 250 
to 400 words per minute. A committee of the 
French Legislative Assembly, at the head of 
which was the celebrated astronomer Le Verri- 
er, was appointed to investigate the meri‘s of 
this invention. They caused the experiments to 
be repeated in their presence. A message cén- 
sisting of several thousand words was transmit- 
tep to Lille and back, along a single wire (the 
wire being united at Lille so as to earry back the 
message) at the rate of about 1500 letters, or 
nearly 400 telegraphic words per minute. The 
committee reported favorably on the project, 


and the Government ordered a set ef apparatus 
to be constructed, to be placed in the first in- 


stance on the line between Paris and Calis. This 
line was completed in the early part of the last 
month, and its performance was Witnessed by 
the correspondent of a London journal, from 
whose account of the discovery we gather our 
information. His own despatch, which would 
occupy about a column of the Atlas, was trans- 
mitted and written by the apparatus in his pre- 
sence at the rate of 1200 le:ters per minute. The 
characters were perfectly distinct and legible 
and the dispatch was read from them alzo in his 











presence.—[ Balt. American, 
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Commerce of St. Louis. | 

The press of business prevented the, 

introduction of the following interesting 

statistics, being a Synopsis of the Com- 

merce of our great metropolis, as set 

forth in the “Republican” of January 1, 
1851. 


The total receipts of Tobacco for the 
year have been 9055 hhds., being a de- 
crease on those of the year before of 609 
hhds. 

The total receipts of Lead have been 
573,502 pigs; which shows a falling off 
from 1849 of 16,781 pigs. The product 
of this article has been gradually declin- 
ing since 1845; and the home demand,and 
the price, as gradually increasing. For 
the greater part of the past year, the price 
of Upper mines lead has been $4,25, and 
the market is now firm at $4,38 1-2 to 
$4,40 per 100 lbs. 

The total receipts of Wheat are 876- 
753 sacks and 12,856 barrels ; being an 
increase over 1849 of 29,539 bushels.— 
The price was highest in May, when it 
reached $1,27; and was lowest in March, 
when it was down to 76 cents per bushel. 

Total receipts of Flour, 825,070 bbls., 
which is a slight falling off from the year 
1859. Present price $4,25. Highest 
price during the year $6,35, in June.— 

owest price, $3,75, in August and Oc- 
tober. 

The receipts of Corn have been almost 
four times those of 1849; while the ruling 
rates have been almost double of that 
year. Total receipts 484,014 sacks; be- 
ing an increase over those of 1849 of 
341,832 sacks. Present value 50 a 55 
centa. 

Total receipts of Oats 348,716 sacks— 
of Barley 34,744 sacks—of Whiskey,25- 
950 bbls, being less than in 1849 by 2- 
512 bbls. 

Total receipts of Beef, 2,602, tierces, 
and 6,234 bbls. 

Total receipts of Pork 1,873 tierces, 
and 101,562bbls. Number of hogs killed 
at St. Louis, 55,000, being only about 
half the number of 1849. Present price 
$4,00 for hogs weighing 220 lbs. 

Receipts of Lard. 17,925 tierces,61, 
555 bbl., and14,549 kegs. The Tables 





of the arrivals of Steamboats at St. Louis. 
from all the various rivers, gives the fol- 
lowing result: from N. Orleans, 303; 
Ohio river.493; Upper Mississippi, 633; 
Missouri river, 390; Illinois River, 7&8. 

During the year 246 different hoats 
arrived at St. Louis. 

The Illinois river furnished over half 
a miliion sacks of wheat—almost double 
the amount from any other source, and 
one third more than any other sources all 
to gether. 





Diamonnd Dvusr.—It is well known 
that in cutting a diamond,—the hardest 
substance in nature,—the dust is placed 
on the teeth of asaw to which it adheres 
and thus permits the instrument to make 
its way through the gem. To this dust 
is to be attributed solely the power of 
man to make brilliants from rough dia- 
monds. From the dust is obtained the 
geometrical symmetry, which is one of 
the chief beauties of the mineral, and also 
that adamantine polish which nothing can 
injure or efface save a substance of its own 
nature. The power of the diamond upon 
steel is remarkable: it is known to paral- 
ize the magnet in some instances—and 
may there not be some peculiar operation 
upon steel with which philosophers have 
not yet taught us to be familiar? A dia- 
mond cast into a crucible of melted iron 
converts it into steel, and it is evident that 
the diamond dust for sharpening razors, 
knives and cutlery, is a novelty which is 
likely to command the attention of the 
public, whether or not it is agreed that 
there is any thing beyond the superior 
hardness of the dust over the steel to 
give it that keenness of edge that has 
surprised all who have used it.—[Cist’s 
Advertiser. 


“A Fearser in nis Cap.”—Among 
the ancient warriors it was customary 10 
honor such of their followers as distin- 
guished themselves in battle, by present- 
ing them with a feather to wear on their 
caps, which, when not in armour, was the 
coveriug of their heads, and no one was 
permitted that privilege who Jiad not at 
least killed a mau. The memory of this 
old compliment is yet retained among us 
by the customary saying, when any per- 
son has affected a meritorious action, that 
it will be “A feather in his cap.” 
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United States Navy. 


From the recent sensible and sugges- 
tive Report of the Secretary to the Navy, 
we clip the following statistics :— 

The vessels of the United States, con- 
sist of 7 ships of the line, 1 razee, 12 
frigates, 21 sloops of war, 4 brigs, 2 
schooners, 5 steam frigates, 3 steamers of 
the first class, 3 steamers less than the 
first class, 5 storeships. 

Of these there are in commission, 2 
razee, 6 frigates, 15 sloops-of war, 4 
brigs, 2 schooners, (Coast Survey,) 2 
steam frigates, 1 steamer of the first class; 
3 ships of the-line, as receiving ships, 1 
steamer do. 1 sloop do. 

There are also onthe stocks and in 
progress of construction, but the work 
thereon now suspended, four ships of the 
line and two frigates. 


To the foregoing may be added a con- 
tingent naval force of vessels owned by 
individuals, but built by contract with the 
Government and employed in the trans- 
portation of the mail, and liable in any 
emergency to be taken at valuation and 
converted into vessels of war, namely: 
Four steamers of the first class employed 
on the line between New York and 
Liverpool. A fifth is contracted for, but 
not yet constructed. One steamer of the 
class between New York and Panama. 
A second steamer on this line has been 
brought into use, but has not been finished 
so as to undergo inspection and be re- 
ceived. The contract on this line, as on 
that to Liverpool, provides for five steam- 
ships. 

To supply the demands of the service 
in the construction, equipment, and re- 
pair of vessels of all descriptions, navy 

ards are established at—1. Portsmouth, 

ew Hampshire; 2. Charlestown Mass- 
achusetts ; 3. Brooklyn New York; 4 
Philadelphia; 5. Washington; 6. Nor- 
folk; 7. Pensecola; 8. Memphis. 


The personnel of the navy, comprises 
58 captains, 97 commanders, 327 lieuten- 
ants 68 surgeons, 37 passed assistant 
surgeons, 43 assistant surgeons, 64 pur- 
sers, 24 chaplains, 12 professors of math- 
ematics, 11 masters in the line of pro- 
motion, and 464 passed fand other mid- 
shipmen; to which is to be added, besides 


other warrent officers, according to the 
annual appropriation for Jpay and subsis- 
tence, 7,500 petty officers, seamen, ordin- 
ary seamen, landsmen, and boys. 

The capacity of the country to enlarge 
this force, whenever desirable, may be 
readily perceived by stating that we have 
now in the mercantile marine 3,00,000 of 
tons of shipping, an amount greater than 
that of any other nation of the world, 
and, according to ordinary estimate of six 
men to every 100 tons, there are in our 
merchant service 180,000 seamen. In 
this array of hardy mariners to recruit 
from, and in our vast resources for build- 
ing, equipping, and arming ships of war, 
we posses the element of a naval power 
unsurpassed in the history of nations. 

Among other improvements the Sec- 
retary recommends that a line for the 
transportation of the mails from San F'ran- 
cisco to Macao, Shanghai, or other points 
in Eastern Asia, either by steamers or 
sail vessels, be established. Such a line 
would furnish regular and early means 
of communication between our squadrons 
in the Pacific and the Chinas as, enabling 
their early co-operation whenever occa- 
sion may require, and would contribute 
much to the facilitation of commerce with 
the East. 

On the subject of a substantial punish- 
ment for flogging, abolished at the last 
session of Congress, the Secretary seems 
at a loss, and suggests that a Committee 
shall take the testimony on oath of res pect- 
able and experienced seamen, as well as 
officers, in reference to a proper code of 
dicipline for the service, and especially in 
regard to the discretionary punishments 
to be imposed by officers in command of 
single ships. 

We confess our disappointment and 
sorrow in not finding in this connection 
a recommendation for the abolition of the 
Groce Rarions. It is admitted that 
drunkeness is the grand cause of offences 
requiring punishment; why then nol loy 
the axeat the rool of the cause? 





A Honearias Posrmaster.—-Among 
the Post-offices recently established, is 
that of New Buda, Decatur county’ Iowa, 
of which General Ladislaus Ujhezy, late 





Governor of Comorn, has been appointed 
Post-master. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 








This department will be conducted by 
Mrs. MARY ABBOTT. 





TO MOTHERS—THE FIRST CHILD. 


Mothers! on you devolves the early training of 
your offspring ; and onthe mannerin which you 
discharge this duty depends the comfort of your 
family in most cases, and the present and eternal 
happiness of yourchildren. Ifyou take a wrong 
step with your first child, you may have much to 
perplex you in the management of your younger 
children. We will illustrate this by an exam- 
ple: 

We know a youth who is a real trial to his pa- 
rents, in consequence of ‘heir mismanagement in 
his earlier years. His mother was young and in- 
experienced, but very desirous that her son should 
be wisely and judiciously trained. Accordingly 
she read every thing that purported to give in- 
struction on this, to her, all-important subject. 
Instead of keeping close to the oldest and best 
guide, she read much in new and popular maga- 
zines of “ moral suasion,” *“‘the cruel use of the 
rod,” &c.; and that when a child does wrong it 
should be persuaded to do better, and not act the 
tyrant by coercing it to obey; if it is determined 
to have its own way try some other new but 
gentle means. Thus, by the teachings of those 
who thought themselves wiser than Solomon was 
the mind of this young mother led astray. ‘The 
child was either coaxed or hired to obey, or. as 
was olten the case, hehad his own way. Asthe 
mother grew wiser and older, she would have 
retraced ber steps, but it was too late. The fath- 
er, thinking his wife fully competent to manage 
the child left it almost wholly to her control, 
and the grandmother thought it very cruel to 
compel him to obey. The consequence has been 
tLat the child has grown to his present age a will- 
ful, passionate boy. 





These parents have younger children, natural- 
ly mild and gentle, and easily managed, but when 
their fretful brother is among them, he turns their 
quiet play into noisy din and contention, the lit- 
tle ones trying to imitate him, and making his 
presei-ce almost unbearable. This boy is not vi- 
cious or immoral. He has many good qualities 
and if ke had been properly trained he would 
have been a different youth. It is hoped that 
by the blessing of God, the instructions and pre- 





cepts imparted to him, may lead him in the nar- 





row way, yet he will always have trouble with 
hiz unsnbdued will and passionate temper. 

Young mothers! donot spoil your first-born, 
but do your whole duty by it. Make it obey, 
and do not suffer it to indulge in wilfullness or 
passion. Your own happiness and that of your 
children in a great measure depends upon your 
first child being obedient and gentle. May God 
give you strength to doyour duty. 





THE STUDENT, AND MERRY’S MUSEUM. 


“Oh, mother! why don’t the student come ?”? 
says little Mary and Henry both together ; “we 
want to hear you read some of Aunt Eliza’s pret- 
ty stories. When will it come?” 

‘1 do not know, my children, what makes it 
so late this month, but I think that it will come 
soon.” 

Mary.—I shall be so glad when it does come. 

Mother.—But here is Merry’s Museum, just 
come from the postoffice. Let ussee if there is 
not something for children in this? Oh, yes; 
here is a story for little folks like you. 

Children.—Read it! read it! 

We can cee from this with what joy these ex- 
cellent Magazines are received by the little ones. 
They afford them much happiness, and contain 
much that is useful and instructive, and we hope 
that they may be very widely circulated. Chil- 
dren want something to read as well as grown 
people, and parents should see that they have 
interesting and useful reading. In providing suit- 
able books and periodicals for their children, pa- 
rents do much towards their education. 


“Tue StupenT” is published by Fowlers & 
Wells, New York city, Sidney Smith agent in St. 
Louis. Price, $1 per annum. 


“ Merry’s Musrevum,” is published by S. T. 
Allen & Co., 142 Nassau street, New York, and 
edited by S. G. Goodrich, Esq. Price, $1 per 
annum, in advance. 


7 


MRS. WHITTLESEY’S MAGAZINE, 


We have received the January number of Mrs. 
Whittlesey’s “* Mother’s and Daughter’s Maga- 
zine,” and are much pleased with its contents. 
Mrs W. has been long and favorably known to 
us, and macy of our readers, as the editor of The 
Mother’s Magazine, which under her supervision, 
was the means of doing much good. 

The “ Mother’s and Daughter’s Magazine” is 
published by a son of Mrs. W, in New York city, 
at one dollar per annum. 
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Rieats or Women.—The Indiana con- 
vention, by a vote of 66 te 59, has the follow- 
ing provision : 

The real and personal property of wo- 
men, whether owned before marriage or 
afterwards, acquired by purchase or gift, 
(other than from the husband in fraud of his 
creditors, ) device, or descent, shall be and 
remain secured to them, under equitable 
conditions, by law. 

—o—. 


Srrenectm 1x Weakness.—A man who 
undertakes to injure a woman, in America, 
gets a downfall, himself,—which shows the 
same provision of Providence, for the pro- 
tection of the weak, that is shown inthe fol- 
lowing account of the weave-bird of India : 

‘¢ This pretty creature thus contrives to 
elude its enemy, the squirrel. It weaves 
its nests of hay, closely intertwined, and in 
form like a steeple hive, with many winding 
passages round the various mouths of which 
are formed pent-houses with rims to carry 
off the rain. This structure is suspended 
ona thread so slender that the squirrel, how- 
ever wistfully he may gaze on the prey 
within, dare not put his nose into it for fear 
of atumble, while at same time the bird } ops 
in and out perfecty secure. 

There cannot be a more glorious object 
in creation, thana human being replete with 
benevolence, meditating in what manner he 
might render himself most acceptable to his 
Creator, by doing most good to his crea- 
tures. 


ee Qe 


ECONOMICAL LIGHT. 


Let all scraps of fat, including even 
whatever bits may be left on the dinner 
plates, and all drippings be set ina cold 
place. When the crock is full, transfer 
the fat to an iron pot, filling it half way up 
with fat; and pour in sufficient cold water 
to reach the top. Set it over the fire, and 
skim it till the impurities are removed. 
Next pour the melted fat into a large broad 
pan of cold water, and set it away to cool. 
It will harden intoa cake. Then take out 
tho cake and put it in a cool place. When 
wanted for use, cut offa sufficient quantity 
melt by the fire till it becomes liquid, and 
then fill the lamp with it, as with lard. It 
will give a clear bright light, quile equal 
to that of lard, and better than whale oil, 





and it costs nothing but the trouble of pre- 
paring the fat. We highly recommend this 
piece of economy. 





Beef Tea.—This is given to patients when 
very low, and has remained on the stom- 
ach when nothing else could, and succeeded 
when ojher means have failed. 


Cut thin a pound of lean fresh beef, place 
it in a jar bottle, add a little salt, and place 
it for one hour in a kettle of boiling water. 
Then, straining it, a gill of pure, nourishing 
liquid will be obtained. Begin with a tea- 
spoonful and increase it as the stomach will 
bear. 

To TAKE Paint orF oF CLotHes.—Rub with 


spirits of turpentine, or of wine, either will an- 
swerilthe paintisjuston. Butifit is allowed 


to harden, nothing will remove it but spirits of 


turpentine rubbed on with perseverance, Use a 
soft sponge or a solt rag. 


oD 
U 


Water Gas.— Paine’s Patent and Com- 
petition against him.—Henry H., Paine,of 
Worcester, Mass., has received, by the 
last steamer’ from England, his letters 
patent, which secure to him and his as- 
sociate the benefits to be derived for his 
grand discovery by the people of Gr-at 
Britain. Mr. Paine seems to have met 
with a successful competitor, however,in 
Paris. The Paris Correspondent of the 
New York Journal of Commerce, in his 
letter of the 18th December, says : 

The process of making pure gas from 
water has beendiscovered! The problem 
is solved. We saw proofs in abundance 
that a most brilliant white light, and in- 
tense heat, can be produced from it with 
perfect ease and the greatest economy.— 
Not to annoy your readers with technical 
details, it is sufficient to say—that by the 
decomposition of water, by a simple and 
cheap process, pure hydrogen gas is pro- 
duced, which can be conveyed in pipes, 
and employed in precisely the same way 
as ordinary gas. Upon turning a stop- 
cock and applying a match, it burns in- 
stantly with a blueish flame, not unlike 
alcohol. This is its natural state, and I 
believe Mr. Paine, of whose failure we 
have heard, succeeded thus far. The 
flame is changed to a white color, by 
means so simple that it appears fabulous 
—it is, in fact, the crowning point of the 
invention. 
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THE BISHOP AND THE BIRDS. 


A Bishop who had for his arms two field- 
fairs with the motto, * Are not two sparrows sold 
for a farthing?” thus explains the matter to an 
intimate friend:— 

“Fifty or sixty years ago,a liitle boy residedat 
a little village near Dillengen, on the banks of the 
Danube. His parents were very poor, and almost 
as soon as the boy could walk, he was sent to 
the woods to pick up sticks for fuel. When he 

grew older, his father taught him to pick juniper 
berries, andcarry them to a neighboring distil- 
ler, who wanted them for making hollands. Day 
by day the poor boy went to his task, and on his 
road he passed by the open windows of the vil- 
lage school,where he saw the schoolmaster teach- 
ing a number of boys of about the same age as him- 
self. He looked at these boys with feelings of 
envy, so earnestly did he long to be among them. 
He was quite aware it was in vain to ask his fa- 
ther to sendhim to school, for he knew that his 
parents had no money to pay the schoolmaster; 
he often passed the whole day thinking, whilst 
he was gathering the berries, what he could pos- 
sibly do to please the schoolmaster in hope of 
getting some lessons. One day ashe was going 
sadly along, he saw two of the boys belonging to 
the school trying to set a bird trap, and he asked 
one what it was for. The boy told him that the 
schoolmaster was very fond of field-fares, and 
that they were setting a trap to catch some, This 
delighted the poor boy, for he recollected that he 
had often seen a greet number of these birds in 
the juniper wood, where they came to eat the 
berries, and he had no doubt he could catch some. 

The next day the little boy borrowed an old 
basket of his mother, and when he went to the 
wood he had the great delight to catch two field- 
fares. He puttheim inthe basket, and tying an 
old handkercheif over it, he took them to the 
schoolmaster’s house. Just as he arrived at the 
door, he saw the two iittle boys who had been 
setting the trap, and with some alarm he asked 
them if they caught any birds. They answered 
in the negative;and the boy, his heart beating 
with joy, gained admittance into the school mas- 
ter’s presence. In afew words he told how he 
had seen the boys setting the trap, and how ke 
had caught the birds to bring them asa present to 
the master, 

‘A present, my boy!” cried the schoolmaster, 
**you do not look as if you could make presents 
Tell me your price and I will pay you, and thank 
you besides.” 





**T would rather give them to you, sir, if you 
please,” said the boy. 

The schoolmaster looked at the boy who stood 
before him, with bare head and feet and ragged 
tronsers that reached only half down his legs, 
“You are a singular boy!” said he, *‘but if you 
will not take money you must tell me what I] can 
do for you; as I cannot accept your present with- 
out doing something for it in return. Is there 
anything I can do for you?”’ 

“Oh, yes!”? said the boy, you can do for me 
what I should |.ke better than anything else.” 

‘What is that?” as the schoolmaster smilling. 

“Teach me toread,” cried the boy, falling on 
his kuees. ‘‘Oh, dear kiud sir, teach me to read!”? 

The schoolmaster complied. The boy came 
to him at his leisure hours, and learned so rap- 
idly that the schoolmaster reccommended him 
to a nobleman residing in the neighborhood. This 
gentleman, who was as noble in mind as in birth 
patronized the poor boy, and sent him to school 
at Ratisbon. ‘The boy profited by his opportuni- 
ties; and when he rose, as he soon did, to wealth 
and honors, he adopted two fieldfares as his arms 


“What do you mean?” cried the bishops 
jriend. 

“I mean,” returned the bishob, with a smile, 
“that the poor was MyseLr.”—[ Tales for Young 
People, by Miss Landor. 


fa’ 
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HINTS FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


If any young woman waste in trivial 
amusements, the prime season for imp rove- 
ment, which is between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty, they regret bitterly the loss, 
when they come to feel themselves inferior 
in knowledge to almost every one they 
converse with; and above all if they ever 
should be mothers, when they fee! their in- 
ability to direct and assist the pursuits of 
their children, they find ignorance severe 
mortification and a real evil. Let this an- 
imate their industry, and let a modest opin- 
ion of their capacities be an encouragement 
to them in their endeavors after knowledge. 
A moderrte understanding, with diligent 
and well directed application, will go much 
farther than a more lively genius, if attend- 
ed with that impatience and inattention 
which too often accompany quick parts. It 
is not for want of capacity that so many 
women are such trifling, insipid compan- 
ions, so ill qualified for the friendship and 
conversation of a sensible man, or for the 
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task of governing and instructing and in- 
teresting a family; it is often from the neg- 
lect of exercising the talents which they 
really have, and from omitting to cultivate 
a taste for intellectual improvement; by 
this neglect they lose the sincerest pleas- 
ures, which would remain when almost ev- 
ery other Sorsakes them, of which neither 
misfortune nor age can deprive them, and 
which would be a comfort and resource in 
almost every possible situation in life.— 
Mrs. Chapone, 
ee () ne 
A SAGACIOUS HORSE. 

A long time ago there was a story cur- 
rent ofa little boy, he must have been a 
good little boy, who had wandered from his 
way, and being benighted, gave himself up 
to despair when a pretty white pony kneel- 
ed down before him and looked wishfully 
in his face as if inviting him to mount. The 
little boy did so, and speedily as if on the 
wings ofthe wind he was carried to his lost 
home. This story is checkmated by the 
following incident from the Long Point Ad- 
vocate of last week: 

‘C\ few days since, as we were leav- 
ing our residence on our usual morning 
visit to the Advocate office, a sorrel horse 
belonging tous galloped up andcaught our 
armaddmadean attempt to pullus inthe 
direction he wished to go. Hethen left 
and went offat a quick gait towards a pas- 
ture fon our farm about a quarter of fa mile 
distant from our residence. In a few min- 
utes he approached us again, making an un- 
usual noise,and seemed by his actions to 
desire us to follow him. This we did, and 
when we reached the pasture we observed 
the mate of the horse entangled in a bridge 
which had broken through withhim. After 
we had extricated his companion from his 
dangerous position, the horse which had 
given us notice of his eg epee danger 
came up and rubbed his head against us, 
showing evident signs of great satisfaction. 


Vv 





To Lieut Marcnes In DAMP WEATHER.— 
It may be useful to our readers to know that 
matches, when too dampto be nsed in the ordi- 
nary way, can be ignited by rubbing them 
gently, for a few seconds upon a piece of cork. 
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To Take Mitpew out or Ltnen,—Take soap 
and rup it well; then scrape some fine chalk and 


GEESE. 
A Goose is more easily raised than any 
other domestic bird of our experience. 
Here is the simple course we pursue : 
Feed the geese kept for breeders, mod- 
erately well all winter with a mixture of 
grain and boiled roots. Provide a warm, 
dry, well-sheltered place for setting ; and 
when the goose is on the nest, give her reg- 
ulcr daily food, principally of cooked veget- 
ables, lest she should get costive, and plenty 
of fresh, clean water. Whan sitting, a 
geese does not eat nor drink so much as or- 
dinarily. If she inclines to come off the 
nest, let her do so; and even let her go to 
the water and swim and dive toher heart's 
content. She is only taking a necessary 
ablution ; and as to the idea that she will 
et wet and chill the eggs on her returuy, it 
is all nonsense. Who ever saw moisture 
adhere to the feathers of a well fed, healthy 
goose ! 
After the goslings are hatched, let them 
run with the goose on grass, but be care- 
ful that they are not exposed to wet, the 
first week of their existence; after that, 
there is little danger, unless the cold be par- 
ticularly cold and enduring. With a sinall 
allowance of boiled vegetables, mush, or 
oats, the flock will do well the first fort- 
night; after that, they will subsist almost 
entirely on grass and in the water. In the 
jall, feed well with boiled vegetables and 
grain, and they will soon be sufficiently fat 
for the market. 

In order to guard against sats, minks, 
weasles, and other vermin, the goslings 
should be penned every night, till nearly 
half grown, within a tight board or iron- 
wire fence, the latier is much the best, about 
three feet high. Be particularly there is 
no hole in nor under the fence, that a rat or 
weasel can crawl through; and the fence 
must be so constructed that they cannot 
climb over it.—4m. Ag. 





Tue CuLture oF Froit.— Downing says that 
‘Sfine fruit is the most perfect nnion of the use- 
ful and beaatiful, that knows.” Itis alike the 
luxurary ofprince and peasant—of the Peesiden' 
and pathmaster. If we include pumkins and wa- 
ter-melons, itis the cheapest kind of food. No- 
thing is more wholesome than well ripened fruit 
in m dera'e quanties. Many words, however are 
not wanting, to convince any one of the excel- 
tence or deliciousness of fruit, if we can only 





rub that also in the linen;lapit on the grass; as 
it dries wet it a little, and it will soon ceme oat 


presenthima dish of appricots, or a quart otf 
strawbesrios end cream. 
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ST. LOUIS MARKET. 

St. Louis, Feb. 4, 1860. 
HEMP—Sales have been dull of late, but former 
prices have been fully maintained, and we quote $90 


@ $110 per ton. 

W HEAT—%5 to 78 cts., sacks included. 

FLOUR—We quote good country superfine at $3 85; 
choice $3 90; second brand City mills $3 95; extra do. 
$4 50 to $4 75 per bbl. 

CORN—50 to 52 cents, sacks included. 

OATS—60 to 63 cents, sacks included. In demand. 

PORK—Mess $10 50 to $11 00. 

LARD—$7 25 to $7 75 per 100 ibs. 

BUTTER—At retail, good table butter has been sel- 
ing from 20 to 20 cents per lb. 

CHEESE—7 cents per lb. 

f& GROCERIES—Rio Coffee, 11 to 12 cents, wholesale; 
sugar 5} to 5 7-8c do; molasses 27 to 29c. do. 2y 

DRIED FRUIT—Apples 873 to 90c; peaches $1 00 
to $1 25, per bushel. 

BEES W AX--18 to 21c. 

FLAXSEED—@1 per bushel, at retail. 

HOGS—As the packing season is rapidly approach- 
ing to a close, the transactions in this department be- 
come less interesting. The demand, however contin- 
ues good, ane for corn fed hogs weighing 200 Ibs. and 


upwards buyers pay $4a $4 10 rer 100 lbs. net. 
Fa er ——F 


AGRICULTURE IN CALIFORNIA. 

We expressed the belief, a few days ago, thay 
agriculture would soon become a profitable pur- 
suit in California. A correspondent of the 
Courier & Enquirer, writing from San Fran- 
cisco, under date of November 15, confirms our 
opinion. He says:—‘‘With all the changes so 
rapidly made here, none appear greater than 
those of opinions, formerly entertained, of the 
agriculture, resources, and capacity of this 
State. Last year nearly all attention was di- 
verted to gold; but an occasional instance was 
met with of agricultural experiments. Such as 
prosecuted this branch of employment have 
however, been mostagreeably disappointed, and 
their toils most richly rewarded. One instance 
is that of a farmer, some fifteen miles north of 
San Jose, on the east side the bay, who, from 
about 100 acres of potatoes at the present mar- 
ket rates, will receive for a crop of potatoes 
merely, about $150 to $180,000. This to be sure, 
is not by any meanscommon in extent, but there 
are several whose labours, though in a much 
smaller way, are equally well repaid; and next 
year we look for a more general attention to this 
lucrative employment of labor and means. The 
military commandant of this army division hav, 
ing estimated the value of the climate, and other 
advantages of residence, has, I learn, bought 
himself a splendid farm plat of 1000 acres on the 
Sonoma Creek, and will build there forthwith. 











His staff have also followed his example, and 
you may now calculate that the whole valley, so 
salubrious and enchanting, will be under fence 
ere long, and the highway of the native eques- 
trian be narrowed amazingly. 
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